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Tux article entitled The First Idea of 
Everything, in our last number, abundantly 
showed that there may be, literally and mate- 
rially, nothing new under the Sun ; yet,somany 
new facts, principles, and laws, are almost 
daily coming to light, that the world is in no 
| want of novelties. 
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supernatural interference beyond the influence 
of physical laws which have always been in 
operation and do act to the present day. 
Occult powers of nature they may have 
hitherto been, but natural powers they ever 
remain. 

One Adurabad Mabrasphand, a priest of 


| Zoroaster, wishing to convince the dissenters 
Thus, a new branch of | 


and infidels of his day of the superior truth 


physics has of late years been inaugurated by | and holiness of his faith, proposed that on his 
the discovery of what is called the spheroidal naked body there should be poured eighteen 
state of matter. When we had got as far as| pounds of melted copper hot from the furnace, 
steam and gas, we fancied we had fathomed | on the condition that, if he received no harm, 
the uttermost secrets of nature; but now,|disbelievers shovld bow and yield their 
marvels which a writer of fiction would | credence in the presence of so great a prodigy. 
| hardly dare to introduce into a fairy tale or| The Dictionnaire Historique, which tells the 
a legend, turn out to be incontestably and tale, adds that the trial was reported to 
demonstrably true. For instance, a bold ex-| have been made with such complete suc- 
perimentalist—some people might call him an | cess, that all the sceptics were incontinently 
| impudent quack—set his heart on manufac-| converted. 
| turing a lump of ice. And where does he| Is this a gross fable, or is it only an unex- 
| succeed in making it? Of all preposterous plained fact? Most readers are tempted to 
| places in the world, he produces it inside a | treat it as a coarse and vulgar story utterly 
glowing crucible standing in a heated furnace ; | repugnant to common sense. But many things 
the heat of the furnace moreover not being which common sense has scornfully rejected 
| the gentle temperature which bakers use to have found a refuge and a resting-place in the 
_ reduce beef and potatoes to a savoury dish | realms of science. In proof of the fact, we 
| have onl y to go back to the infancy of steam, 
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nicely browned and with the gravy in, but a} 
chemist’s white-heat ; and the bit of ice, so| gas, and electricity. 




















| turned out, is not a half-melted hailstone | 
which you would suck with pleasure (if, 
clean) after a summer-afteruoon’s thunder- 
| storm, but a diabolical little lump of such} 
| intense coldness that you would take it to! 
the concentration of a whole Russian 
| winter, or an essential ice-drop distilled out 
of the very North Pole itself. The'| 
ere of the feat is Monsieur P. H.| 
utigny (d’Evreux), member of various) 
learned and scientific societies and Chevalier 
ofthe Legion of Honour, who has proved by 
experiment on his own proper person—and 
his friends have not hesitated to follow his 
example—that the judicial tests, or ordeals of 
former ages, by red-hot iron, by boiling 
water or oil, and other ingenious means of 
torture which have been in use at diverse 
_— amongst almost every nation under | 
@ sun—he has demonstrated that these 
fearful, fiery trials may have been triumph-| 


M. Boutigny regards the anecdote as an 
undoubted fact ; and however improbable, it 
really is, nevertheless, perfectly veracious 
and historical. Many credible things, he 
remarks, are false ; and many incredible things 
are true. It is hardly worth disputing now 
whether the hard-named apostle of Zoroas- 
ter’s creed enjoyed his hot copper shower- 
bath or not, because M. Boutigny backs his 
opinion by personal proof of the possibility of 
the case. He has plunged (he writes) a finger 
or his hands, several times, into a mould 
of incandescent metal, frightful to look at, 
He has repeated the experiment with silver, 
bronze, and lead, and the result has been 
completely identical; the same sensation, 
and no burning—except in an instance which 
he mentions afterwards. He adds, that by 
wetting the finger with ether before plung- 
ing it into melted lead, a feeling of chilliness 
is experienced. By wetting the finger with 


antly passed through and undergone, with-! water, it may be plunged with impunity into 
out any exercise of charlatanism or trickery tallow heated to three hundred degrees of 
on the part of the actors, and also without any | centigrade. Réaumur’s thermometer takes 
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melting ice for its zero, or starting-point, and | 
is graduated into eighty degrees between that 
and boiling water, The centigrade thermo- 
meter more conveniently divides the same 
interval iuto.a hundred degrees. The tallow, 
therefore, into which it pleased M. Boutigny 
to thrust his finger, as merrily as little Jack 
Horner put in his thumb and pulled out a 
plum, was exactly three times as hot as boiling 
water. In like manner, an intrusive finger | 
or thumb may be plunged with equal safety | 
into. boiling water, after having been wetted 
with ether, 

M. Boutigny’s bold experiment had been | 
foresialled by M. Alphonse Michel, who} 
passed his finger, without any previous pre- | 
caution, through a jet of glowing melted | 
metal, as it flowed from the furnace. After | 
the Messieurs Boutigny and Michel, the fact 
has been repeated and verified by the illus- 
trious natural philosopher, M. Despretz; by 
M. Desdouit, whose recklessness alarmed M. 
Boutigny himself; by M. A. Perrey, pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy at Lyons ; by | 
M. je Docteur Légal, of Dieppe; and by M. 
Come, Professor at Laval, who relates that 
his friend M. Covlet was the first to begin | 
handling the dangerous playthings, that they | 
passed their fingers through jets of cast iron, | 
aud that they plunged their hands into 
moulds and crucibles full of melted iron that 
had just been tapped, and whose radiated heat 
was scarcely supportable at a considerable | 
distance. They varied their experiments for 
more than a couple of hours. Madame Covlet, 
who was present, allowed her little daughter, 
a child eight or ten years old, to put her hand 
into a crucible full of glowing melted iron, 
which was done with impunity. When their 
hands were immersed in the melted metal, 
after making use of sulphurous acid as the 
previous moistening liquid, every ove of| 
this venturesome party experienced a sensa- 
tion of cold. 

The origin of M. Boutigny’s apparently 
reckless exposure of his person to the danger 
of burning and even consumption by fire, and 
the first hint of the principles on which he! 
explains its possibility, was as complete an 
accident as Newton’s discovery of gravitation 
from the fall of an apple. One evening, 
Monsieur B, was experimentalising on the 
relative densities of various starches. He 
put some ether into a glass vessel called an 
éprouvette ; he then added the stareh, closed 
the mouth of the tube with the tip of his | 
forefinger, aud shook it violently. He next 
placed the é6prouvette on its stand, and noted 
the time the starch took to precipitate. That 
which was precipitated the quickest, was 
either the most bulky of equal density, or the 
densest of equal bulk ; and this result sufficed 
for the special object which he wanted to 
attain, 

As the ether which he employed for each | 
experiment was very small in quantity, he 


threw it out into a tire-place, in which were | 
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| crucible, 


[Conducted by 
some brands of wood that still retained their 
heat. Every time that the ether fell upon a 
brand, a beautiful blue light streamed from 
it, which had nothing in common with the 
ordinary flame of ether. ‘The phenomenon 
strongly excited his curiosity, and induced 
him to repeat the experiment by daylight, 
and in crucibles. Consequently, he slightly 
heated a platina crucible over a spirit-lamp, 
and poured into it a few drops of ether, 
These assumed a spherical form, and without 
moistening the crucible that held them. The 
removed to a dark place, was 
found to be full of beautiful blue vapours, 
The experimenter discovered, by means. of 
a slip of blue test-paper (papier de tourne- 
sol), that the internal temperature of 
the crucible was very high, whilst that of 
the little spheroid within it was very low, 
In fact, the slip of paper turned brown in 
the crucible, whilst its extremity, plunged 
in the ether-spheroid, remained perfectly 
intact. 

Such was the hazard or Jucky accident 
which led to the discovery of THE SPHEROIDAL 
STATE. Its author does not say that similar 
accidents have not happened to others about 
the sume time. He assumes to be no more 
than the secretary and the interpreter of a 
chance event. At first, he traced out a 
narrow circle connected with this pheno 
menon, every point of which he proposed to 
explore successively ; but he soon found that 
the circle widened every day, till at last he is 
obliged to confess that it is boundless, With- 
out presumption, he ventures to assert, that 
the discovery opens a wide career to physical 
and chemical experiments, and is likely to 
bring about important modifications in several 
theories, which, in the actual state of science, 
are regarded as sufficient and true. And 
thus a scientific revolution, or at least a great 
step in advance, will be owing to the precipi- 


| tation of a few grains of potato-starch. For 


the thousandth time, we find the greatest 
results brought about by the slightest causes. 
The blowing-up of steam-boilers, whether for 
boats or for locomotives, is to be rendered 
next to impossible. The mystery of fire-balls 
from heaven will be explained ; meteorologists 
will have to erase from their chapter on 
lightning, a form of meteor which has no 
analogy to lightning proper, namely to that 
which darts in straight or zigzag lines. 
Such balls of fire will henceforth be styled 
“spheroidal lightning.” ‘he indulgence of 
geologists has to be intreated for a new 
theory as to the formation of coal, which i 
more than suspected to have a completely 
different origin to that at present assigned to 
it. It is simply a carbonate of hydrogen 
(carbure d’hydrogéne) condensed and passing 
into a spheroidal state, and so precipitate 

from the atmosphere during its gradual pro- 
cess of cooling, eons ago. The pre-adamite 
plants found mixed up therewith, are merely 
accidental additions swept into it, at a long 
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posterior ‘epoch; by floods oni eratereowrses. } | blished, and is never established, between 
in short, a coal-basin is simply a dish of bodies in the spheroidal state and the vessels 
stewed vegetables, of which the sauce, the} which contain them. This default of equili- 
coal itself, is the primitive basis. To have | brium alone suffices to prove that the present 
curried fowl, veal, or fish, you first prepare | theories respecting heat are defective and 
the curry itself, and then add the thing to be | incomplete. M. Boutigny tells us that a 
curried, whatever it may be; exactly so of body is in the spheroidal state when its 
the palms and tree-ferns found in coal-mines,| temperature remains fixed or unchanged 
and of the vegetable tissue which the micro-| upon a surface with which it has no contact, 
scope detects in the substance of the coal|and the temperature of which surface may 
itself. Coal is a species of dark-coloured | be raised indefinitely. Reciprocally, that is, 
mayonnaise invented before cooks or kitchens| turning the definition the other way, all 
were thought of, for the preparation of pre-| bodies whose temperature remains unchanged 
adamite salad. The origin and the future| while resting on a surface with which they 
destiny of coal are thus summed up: “Coal| have no actual contact, and the temperature 
came from the atmosphere by precipitation, | of which surface may be raised indefinitely, 
and returns to the atmosphere by combus-|are in the spheroidal state. This definition, 
tion.” comprising the general fact to which the 
Such are samples of what may be de-|title of the spheroidal state has been given, 
duced from the observation of a drop of cold | after years of persevering research, is based 
water dancing on the surface of a red-hot iron| upon certain characteristic principles and 
plate. fundamental properties, a few of which may 
The spheroidal state, then—an expression | be briefly indicated to the reader. The 
which has now taken its permanent place in | name itself is derived from the rounded form 
scientific language—is the phrase employed | assumed by matter on a surface heated toa 
by M. Boutigny to denote the molecular | certain temperature. 
modifications of matter, whose occurrence he| But the temperature of the vessel, in which 
first published to the w orld in eighteen hun-|a body is made to pass into the spheroidal 
dred and forty-two. Those modifications | state, must be proportionally higher, accord- 
consist of the very remarkable phenomena | ing as the boiling-point of that body is 
presented by bodies which are thrown on|higher. Now, water in the spheroidal 
surfaces heated to a temperature higher than | state evaporates fifty times more slowly, 
their own (the respective bodies’) boiling | even in a capsule heated to two hundred 
point. Thus, a drop of liquid, let fall on a| degrees centigrade, than it does by ebul- 
heated metal plate, does not instantly fly off) lition in the ordinary state of liquid, namely, 
in vapour, as we might at first believe that it | at one hundred degrees merely. ‘The tem- 
would do, but remains trembling and spinning, | perature of bodies in the spheroidal state is 
for a short definite time, without suffering | always lower than their boiling-point, what- 
auy visible change or diminution, The drop|ever may be the temperature of the vessel 
has passed to the spheroidal state, At the! containing them. M. Boutigny, combining 
outset of the study of these novel facts, it) these facts with the proportional law for 
was believed that a white heat, or something | water which he discovered, succeeded in 
like fifieen hundred degrees of centigrade, | solving the singular problem: Given a place 
was required to throw water into the sphe-| at a white- heat, to congeal water therein 
roidal state; M. Boutigny has demonstrated | instantly. Our own distinguished chemist, 
that it easily acquires those conditions at| Faraday, has with the greatest facility 
two hundred degrees, with somewhat greater | effected, in virtue of the spheroidal state, a 
difficulty at a hundred and seventy-one! bold experiment which appears to have been 
degrees, and that it maintains them while) first imagined by M. Boutigny ; it is no less 
sinking as low as one hundred and forty-two | than the congelation of mercury inside a 
degrees. | red-hot crucible. He first heated to redness 
Bodies in the spheroidal state differ! a platina crucible; he put into it some ether, 
amazingly from the same bodies, even while} then some carbonic acid, and into this mix- 
displaying merely their ordinary properties, | ture in the spheroidal state he plunged a 
Take liquids, as defined by Liebig. “ Liquid! metallic capsule containing about thirty-one 
bodies,” says the celebrated “chemist of | grammes of mercury, which was forthwith 
Giessen, “assume the form of the vessels| solidified in the course of two or three 
which hold them ; their molecules are very ‘seconds, It was marvellous to behold mer- 
moveable. When they are at rest, their sur-| cury, plunged into a red-hot crucible, come 
face becomes horizontal.” A vessel filled with | out again frozen to a solid lump. Such a feat 
ordinary liquid of a temperature differing | as this last, however, performed by the aid 
from its own, gradually acquires the tem-| of carbonic ac ‘id, cannot be undertaken 
perature of the liquid, while the liquid| without danger by any but the most prac- 
acquires the temperature of the vessel; in| tised hands. 
short, an equilibrium of temper: ature is| Bodies in the spheroidal state possess the 
rapidly established between them. But an| property of almost absolutely reflecting 
equilibrium of temperature cannot be esta-| (which implies a casting-off, a not-receiving 
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of) radiated heat. This very remarkable | contact with, it ; and that is the reason why 
property of such bodies ; that is, that they | they are able to penetrate the glass by melting 
absolutely refuse to take in caloric from|it. If the hot drops of oxide of iron were 
without, unless communicated by actual con-|made to pass through a deeper stratum of 
tact, confirms the bold hypothesis of the age;! water, they would become wetted during 
namely, that which Herschel first put forth |their course, of which fact notice would be 
respecting the temperature and physical | given by a peculiar hissing sound, and they 
constitution of the sun, almost proving that} would fall to the bottom of the jar like leaden 
our great central globe of fire is habitable by | shot. 
beings like ourselves. Those common learned toys, Prince Rupert’s. 
All bodies are capable of assuming the|drops, or the “larmes Bataviques,” whose 
spheroidal state. \sudden disruption on the pressure of their 
There is no contact between bodies in the| tails is so curious and startling to young 
spheroidal state and the surface which throws | beginners, are globules of melted glass thrown 
them into that condition. The ligit of a/|into a vessel of cold water. These Batavian 
candle and the electric spark are visible, of | tears remain incandescent, for a certain time, 
course, in a darkened room, between the| without the water’s giving any sign of ebulli- 
spheroid and the heated metal plate. Azotic|tion, at least at the commencement of the 
acid in the spheroidal state, however con-| experiment. 
centrated, does not attack the hot silver sur-| Blacksmiths are fond of making a display, 
face on which it rests, although it would] which consists in throwing a few drops of 
immediately corrode a slip of cold silver | water upon a mass of glowing metal, and then 
yresented to it. The fact of non-contact can | striking it forcibly with their hammer at the 
be further illustrated’ by an experiment | spot where those drops are lodged. The con- 
which may almost be called astronomical. | sequence is a violent detonation. It is certain 
A nearly plane-bottomed silver capsule is|that the blow establishes a contact between 
heated, and on it is poured a quantity of|the iron and the water. The detonation is 
water, sufficiently considerable to form a very | probably caused by the sudden transformation 
flattened ellipsoid. An iron, or, better, a|of the spheroidal water into steam ; and the 
solid silver cylinder of something less than/|iron itself is polished clean, as if its oxide 
half an inch in diameter, is brought to a| were mechanically removed by the exploding 
white-heat and plunged into the middle of} vapour. 
the ellipsoid, which (contact being impossible)| There are feats performed even by villagers, 
forms around the cylinder a ring, which has|such as licking a red-hot poker with the 
been compared, rightly or wrongly, to the| tongue, or taking the heated end in the hand 
ring of Saturn. Maupertuis broached the] without being burnt, which are inexplicable, 
opinion that the ring of Saturn consisted of| unless recourse be had to the properties of 
congealed water, which was received in its| bodies in the spheroidal state. But the theory 
day as a great absurdity. With the silver) of such phenomena is very simple, and accords: 
cylinder (to avoid the oxide which clings to| with the laws which have been already de- 
an iron surface) and with water deeply |tailed. The moisture of the tongue or hand, 
coloured black or blue, the results of this} passing into the spheroidal state, prevents all 
experiment becay.2 still more precise and actual contact between the metal and the 
remarkable. |flesh. That fact may be considered as posi- 
By another experiment, as simple as it) tively established. If there be no real contact,, 
sounds strange, M. Boutigny resolves the|a burn can only be made by radiated heat, 
paradoxical problem: Given a vessel (a| which must be confessed to have enormous 
small, very thick, hollow, hemispherical| power in the cases of which we are speaking. 
bowl of silver), to fill it with waver without | But if radiated heat is thrown off by reflection 
wetting it, and to make the water boil by | from bodies in a spheroidal state (which itis), 
cooling the vessel which contains it ! | the result is as if it did not exist at all, and 














The brilliant experiment of the combustion 
of iron in oxygen gas is a common spectacle 
at lectures on chemistry. In it, the globules 
of melted oxide are observed to traverse the 
water contained in the jar, and to become 
incrusted in the very substance of the glass. 
In explanation of this phenomenon, it is 
generally stated that the temperature of the 
globules is so exceedingly high, that, after 
passing through the stratum of water, they 
still retain sufficient heat to eat into the glass, 
which they cause to suffer a partial fusion. 
Now, it is quite true that the temperature of 
these globules of oxide of iron is very high ; 
and it is so, because they pass through the 
water without being wetted by, or coming in 


| the operator escapes without injury, Perhaps 
also the vital force may have some influence 
in the preservation of organic living tissues; 
for, there exists between animated nature and 
bodies in the spheroidal state this very re- 
markable affinity, namely, the invariability of 
their temperature, or their stable equilibrium 
in respect to caloric. The list of similar sur- 
prising phenomena is far from being ex- 
hausted. It is impossible, in the limited 
space allowed to this article, to do more than 
indicate the innumerable and extraordinary 
tricks which spheroidalised materials can 
play. Moreover, these sort of experiments 
are not always without danger. For instance, 
if you were to plunge your finger mo 
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melted metal at the moment when it was| 
about to become solid, you might have it| 
caught in a burning trap, or a_ small| 


quantity of metal might remain sticking to it| - 


when you drew it out; either of which acci- 
dents would inflict severe pain, and something 
worse. 

The spheroidal state of water is one of the 
principal causes of the fulminating explosions 
of steam-boilers, Attentive study of the cause 
of these terrible explosions has led to the 
invention and execution of a completely new 
system of steam generaticn, which is equally 
applicable to the smallest powers, such as 
those of half-a-horse, as to boilers on the 
largest scale. The small boilers constructed | 
| on this system fill up a gap which hitherto | 
| existed in the arts, by creating a workman- 
| power, a domestic-power engine; and the 
| study of matter in the spheroidal state, even 
| ifit had produced no other result than this, 
| would have fully justified M. Boutigny’s 
perseverance in the path which he has deter- 
mined to pursue. And when we add to the| 
remarkable phenomena already mentioned, | 
the suspension of chemical action and the | 
fixity of temperature in bodies in the| 
spheroidal state, the immense scope and| 
applicability of this new branch of physics | 
will be at once appreciated. That it has not 
been taken up before, is almost a matter of 
astonishment ; for the leading phenomenon | 
must have been observed from the highest | 
antiquity,—from the appearance of man him-| 
self upon the earth. ‘The first attempts of| 
Tubal Cain to heat a flint, a bit of granite, | 
or a morsel of ore, on which he let fall a few | 
drops of water by accident or design, must | 
have shown him those drops passing into the | 
spheroidal state. Nevertheless, there exists 
no tradition that the facts were known to 
antiquity, unless allusion be supposed to be | 
made to them by Solomon: “ ‘lhe fire had | 
power in the water, forgetting his own 
virtue: and the water forgat his own| 
quenching nature.” The words, however, | 
are equally applicable to Greek fire, potas- | 
sium, and other highly inflammable sub- | 
stances, In later times, glass-makers be- 
came acquainted with this property of water, | 
, and applied it to their art in a very 
ingenious manner ; but, it was not till the 
middle of the last century, that the pheno- 
| menon was really observed with scientific 
| Views, and that nearly simultaneously, by Eller 
| and by Leidenfrost. Since then, it has been| 
more overladen with error than illustrated by | 
close investigation, until M. Boutigny devoted | 

is attention to it, more cr less, every day for 
the last twenty years. And now we catch a| 
glimpse of an immense circle of discovery, | 
comprising natural philosophy, chemistry, | 
geology, probably astronomy, perhaps even 
Wiversal nature. 

For the exploration of this boundless field 
er investigation, the life of one man, how- 
ever energetic, is insufficient. It will be some-j 
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|modern improvement of canalisation. 
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thing if, two or three generations hence, a 
more precise degree of knowledge shall have 
been attained. 


THE SIX GIANTS OF LEHON. 


One of the prettiest and most romantic 
rivers of France—the Rance—has been de- 
prived of many of its natural beauties, by the 
What 
it has gained in usefulness, it has lost in 
attraction, It is more serviceable to the 
trader, but less interesting to the tourist. A 
Rhine in miniature it can boast, like that 
celebrated stream, of having steep, rocky 
banks, covered in some places with the ruins 


| of fortresses and castellated dwellings, where 


petty tyrants, in their day, were the lords of 
land and stream, and had the power, which 
they too often exercised, of oppressing their 
vassals, and spoliating the peaceful traveller, 
To thickly-wooded acclivities and toppling 
towers overhanging the Rance, there still 
clings many a wild tale, and many a wondrous 
legend. Such a legend I picked up one day, 
whilst sauntering near the old bridge of the 
secluded village of Lehon, which lies at the 
bottom of a valley, enclosed with an amphi- 
theatre of precipitous hills. 

As I approached the bridge, I observed 
aman sitting straddle-legs on the central 
wooden parapet. This man wore the short, 
loose, blue blouse of the peasantry. His 
lower limbs were encased in light-coloured 
cord knee-breeches, and yellow  gaiters, 
His wide-awake, broad-leafed Breton hat was 
cocked upon one side of his head, in a manner 
which, as I conceived, was indicative of the 
foreigner; and, as I went nearer, and dis- 
cerned that between his lips he held a black 
pipe, not an inch long, I felt that I might, 
despite the place in which he was encountered, 
and the habiliments that disguised his nation- 
ality, claim him as a fellow subject. 

There was, however, a circumstance calcu- 
lated to shake my confidence as to my sur- 
mise, with respect to the particular country 


of the blue-bloused peasant, and that was 


| observing him in friendly conversation with 


«a white-bearded old man, who was, in face, 
| figure, and manner, undoubtedly a French- 


nan 


Before I reached the bridge, the old man 


had passed from his companion, leaving the 


latter busily engaged, cutting into the 
palm of his left hand thin slivers of tobacco, 


and as he did so, consoling himself in his 
solitary occupation with the doleful words of 
a melancholy ditty addressed to Marie Louisa 


upon the death of NapoleonI. Of that ditty, 
I could, as I approached, hear the following 


words recited : 


“She may sigh by the winds on the great Mount 


Hyana, 
While her hero yet sleeps in the isle of Saint 
Helana.” 
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“You are not a Frenchman,” I remarked. | 

“No—nor an Englishman, either, thank 
God !” was the reply. 

“Do you speak French ?” I asked. 

“Why, I speak it, sir, in that sort of a way, | 
that if you asked me the same question in| 
French, [’d say I couldn’t answer you.” 

“And yet I observed you speaking to that 
old man who has just parted trom you ?” 

“Oh! that is old Bazan, the beadle of the} 
church behind me. I find it as easy speaking | 
to him as to you, sir.” 

“Then he is not a Frenchman.” 

“Then, if he is not a Frenchman, he must'| 
have dropped from the skies into Lehon ; for | 
he never was ten miles from this bridge, from | 
the day he was born to the present hour. if 
living eighty-four years in one place, and that | 
place in France, and never being out of it, | 
does not make a man a Frenchman, I don’t | 
well know what other country you can say | 
he belongs to. At all events, old Bazan says 
he is a Freuchman, and I am disposed to 
believe him.” 

“Well!” I observed, somewhat puzzled by 
the self-possessed Irishman, “if you cannot 
speak French very well,—and yet you can 
talk with facility to Monsieur Bazan,—I 
suppose he speaks English ?” 

“He speak English!” cried the Irishman, | 
laughing. “Old Bazan speak English! He) 
hates tle very name of the English; he would | 
as soou think of eating meat ona Friday as 
talking one word of English,” 

“Then how,” I asked, “do you keep up a! 
conversation with each other ?” 

“ How do we keep up a conversation with 
each other ?” repeated the Irishman. “Pray, 
sir, how do you and I keep up a conversa- | 
tion ?” 

“By speaking the same language?” I an-| 
swered, 

“Very well, sir; that is the way Bazan and 
I keep up a conversation with each other ; 
we speak the same language.” 

“The same language! what do you mean } 
I thought you said he did not speak English ; 
and you do not speak French.” 

“ And if you always think as correctly on 
all occasions, sir,” coolly remarked the lrish-| 
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before the French began to chatter in their 
lingo, or English was ever dreamt of. May- 
be! you never heard that there was once 
such a thing spoken by kings, and warriors, 
and poets, as the Irish language.” 

“The Irish language!” I exclaimed, in 
amazement. “ Do you mean to tell me that 
the Breton peasantry can either understand 


| or speak the [rish language ?” 


“If you ask me, sir, if poor old Dolphy 
Bazan can speak Irish as well as I do, then I 
must say he does not. It is a treat to him to 
hear me speaking ; but it’s like listening to 
a knife-grinder for me to stand by, and see 
how he murders my native tongue. A 
Scotchman can talk it, but very badly: a 
Welshman, too, makes but a poor hand of it; 
still 1 can construe what they are at pretty 
well, and they can understand me beautifully, 
As to the Bretons, and the Irish language 
they speak, why, if you would wish to know 
the distinction between my Irish and Bazan’s 
Irish, I can give you an idea of it. It is just 
the difference that there would be between 
the way you yourself now speak English and 
the way you would speak English, supposing 
you stuffed your nose with snuff, and lost 
your three upper front teeth: it would be 


| the same language, with one-half of the vowels 


smothered, and one-third of the consonants 
rubbed as clean out as a wet sponge wipes 
into nothing a sum in arithmetic, on a new 
slate.” 

The spokesman was plainly an original, 
and I determined, if possible, to establish an 


| ° ° ° ° ° * 
| acquaintanceship with him, I fancied that, in 


the occupation of his leisure hours I had 
discovered one of the weaknesses to which 
genius is sometimes liable. I therefore 
remarked: 

“That is, I suppose, French tobacco ?” 

“Indeed it is, sir, and French tobacco is 
the worst apology for smoking that ever a 
poor creature tried to console himself with, 
when athousand miles’ away from Dundalk, 
or Limerick, where the best pig-tail in the 
world is made.” 

“What do you say to James’s River 
tobacco ?” I asked, 


“Tt’s Cavendish you-mean. Oh, sir, it is 














man, “ as you do at present, make your mind | seldom a poor fellow like me can ever get even 
easy for the rest of your life; for you will| a whiff of another man’s smoking Cavendish.” 
never fall into a mistake. Bazan does not} “Here,” said I—‘if you will do me the 
speak English: Ido not speak French, and) favour to accept it—is a cake of the material 


yet we both speak the same language.” 
“ What language ?” I asked. 


“What language !” repeated the Irishman, | 


“Oh! the conceit of these Englishers—it is 


almost as bad as the conceit of the French-| 


ers, only that a person is more used to 
the one than the other. 
there never were but two languages in the 
world—English and French! Why, then, 
sir, Bazan and I were speaking in a language 
that was a grand language, and a great 
language, and a language in which thousands 
of books were wiitien, hundreds of years 


One would think | 


| you so much admire. It comes direct to me 
from James’s River.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said my newly-made 
friend, joyfully receiving the proffered gift, 
and putting it close to his nose. As he di 
/80, his eyes glistened with delight, and he 
exclaimed ; ’ 

“ Were you ever in the Phoenix Park, sit, 
in the month of May, when the hawthorn is 
in blossom, and the air for miles around is 
full of perfume ?” 

“Yes, I have been there: 
| delicious,” 


it is very 
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“Delicious! Oh! it is heavenly! The 
rose is sweet, and the white lily is sweet, and 
the violet is sweet, and the yellow primrose 
in its green leaves is sweet; but of all the 


scents in the world, there is nothing to com- | 


pare with the hawthorn blossom—not even 
the new-mown hay itself. Well, sir, the only 
thing on the habitable globe that puts me in 
mind of the Phoenix Park, and the hawthorn 
in the month of May, is—Cavendish tobacco.” 

He commenced operations on the Caven- 
dish. “Now,” said he—* Now for such a 
draw in as I haven’t had since I last saw the 
Shannon, When I have taken two full pipes 
of this, I wouldn’t change places with the 
Lord-Lieutenant: a child might play with 
me, and the discourse that would be in me 
| would be better worth listening to than an 
actor in Crow Street.” 

“You live, I suppose, in this neighbour- 
| hood ?” I said, determined not. to let the con- 
versation drop with this rhapsody, 

The man, without taking his eyes from his 
work, nodded towards the high hill he sat 
| facing, and replied; “On the other side of 
that hill there is a great big house, belonging 
to a French baron, and I am living with him 
in a double capacity.” 

“In a double capacity! discharging two 
duties at the same time! May I ask what 
they are ?” 

“You may, and welcome, The fact is, sir, 
Iam hired to do two things. Iam an Irish 
groom, and an English schoolmaster, I take 
care of four French horses, and I am trying 
to teach their owner English ; and a bad hand 
Iam making of the two of them. 1 can’t get 
the master to understand one word of the 
| language; and I can never get the horses fit 
to do anything: the unnatural brutes are 
always troubled with the gripes: and that’s 
what brought me to the bridge of Lehon to- 
| day. I came here to smoke, and mature my 
ideas on a new horse-ball 1 am thinking of 
| administering.” 

“Then you are a horse-doctor also.” 
“No; but Dolphy Bazan is; and I eame to 
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| “Tt is no story at all, sir, 

|Gorman, as he lighted his pipe. “It is a 
history I am going to recount. It was in the 
year five hundred and forty-two of ‘the 
Christian era-—.” 

“Are you quite sure as to the date, Peter 
Gorman ?” 

“ Assure as if [ lived in that year,” replied 
Gorman. “But I beg your pardon, sir, for 
saying one thing to you, Listen qnietly to 
me, if you ean, and don’t make any observa- 
tions, and I will narrate to you all I have just 
heard, and, if I can, in the very words it was 
told to me ;” 


said Peter 


CAAPTER THE FIRST. 

THERE were, you must know, two saints, 
| bora in Ireland, on the same day, and about 
the same hour; and, of course, they both 
|lived in the same: times, and each of them 
| tried to do, so long as breath warmed him, as 
| much good as he possibly could to his fellow 
creatures. These two saints had both the 
‘same name; for they were both called 
Columb; but there was this difference 
between them, that one of them never 
stirred a step out of Ireland, and the other 
[never stopped travelling abroad, hither and 
| thither, backwards and forwards, in strange 
| costumes, 

The Irish saint, that. stayed at home, built 
so many monasteries and churches, that he 
was called Columb-kill ; and the Lrish saint 
that went abroad, built so many churches, 
and monasteries, that. he was called Columb- 
banus ; and the reason, I suppose, for this is 
that kill is the Irish for church, and buanus, 
I suppose, is: the same thing in some out- 
landish language of which 1 am teetotally 
ignorant. 
| One day, these two Irish saints met to- 
gether on the Rock-road, near Dublin, and 
after shaking hands as if they were two 
brothers, the Irish stay-at-home saint: said 
|to the saint who was always on the foot: 
“ Hulloo! Columb, I see you have got a new 
pilgrim’s staff, and a fresh pair of brogues on 








consult him; aud that I may never smoke you—a sure sign you are going somewhere, 
this pipe ; but when the two of us got together, Might 1 take the liberty of being after ask- 
we forgot all about the horses ; for he began| ing you, what side of the world are you facing 
telling me of the old times, and what happened | to now ?” 
in this very place ; and he narrated a story! “Faix!” answered the travelling saint, 
the like of which I never heard before. As) “it is a question as easily anawered as asked, 
it is all to the honour and glory of one of the| I have had a letter this morning, telling me 
saints of Ireland, [ would like to tell it to! there is horrid work going on in a part of 
you,sir, It is really worth listening to; and! France, ealled Armoriea (the same place that 
if you had the time to spare, I would be’ is now called Brittany). I am told—that is, 
delighted you heard it. I want to show you! it is stated in this letter of Bishop Felix— 
I can be grateful for your beautiful present; you remember him, Columbkill —he is a 
and the grateful feeling of an humble heart is County Cavan man, and was born in Bailie- 
all poor Peter Gorman has to give to those borough 1” 
who are kind to him,” | {do know him, as well as if I stood god- 
“ Your name, | suppose, is Peter Gorman?” | father for him,” answered Columbkill, “ He 
“It is, sir.” | was one of the MacQuaides, and is Bishop of 
“Very well, then, Peter Gorman, proceed Nantes, at the present. writing.” 
with your story. You shall find me am atten- 


tive listener,” } 


“The very same,” said Columbanus, 
“An honest man,” said Columbkill, “and 
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so were his father and mother before him. 
Indeed, I never knew any but honest men to 
be born in Bailieborough.” 

“Nor I, either,” said Columbanus, 

“ Anything Bishop Felix MacQuaide states, 
you may be as sure it is true as if you saw it 
in print,” said Columbkill. 
wouldn’t tell a lie if he was paid for i.” 

“That he wouldn’t,” said Columbanus. 
“Well, now, just listen to me. That same 
Felix writes to me, that all the country 
round Lehon—but you don’t know where 
Lehon is.” 

“ No—nor don’t want to know,” observed 
Columbkill. 

“May be you're 
replied. 

“I know I am right,” replied Columbkill. 
“What would be the use of my bothering my 
poor brains about a place. I have no call to? 
It is more than I can do to visit all parts of 
Ireland, and I ought to be everywhere, from 
Leixlip to Lismore, from Galloping Green to 
Galway, from Cappoquin to Cabinteely, and 
from Banagher to Bandon.” 

“True, for you,” said Columbanus. “ But 
now as to the letter of Bishop Felix. He 
tells me that the whole of the country round 
Lehon, all along the sides of the Rance, from 
Lehon down to the sea, is in a state of the 
frightfullest commotion, on account of the 
wickedness of the six Pagan giants that have 
built themselves a castle on a high hill, over- 
looking the ford of Lehon, and no one—man 
or boy, woman or girl, horse, dog, pig, or 
cow, can cross from one bank of the stream 
to the other without being robbed, murdered, 
or run away with by these six Pagan giants. 
Armies have been sent against them, and 
they have slaughtered all the soldiers, 
Dukes and counts have tried to make them 

risoners, but, instead of succeeding, they 

ave themselves been caught, like so many 
rats in a trap, and—to themselves be it told ! 
—no sooner have they been caught, than they 
have been dragged inside the giants’ fort ; 
and there—having been first hanged by the 
neck until they were dead—they have been 
thrown upon burning piles of wood, and so 
offered up as sacrifices to such Pagan deities 
as Jupiter, Mars, Neptune, Vulcan, Apollo, 
and Mercury—for it is after one or other of 
those abominable idols each of the giants is 
called,” 

“Oh! the Pagans!” exclaimed Columbkill, 
quite terrified. “Why, those giants must 
be of the same religion as the old Romans 
were, What is to be done with them!” 

“Tam going to see what is to be done with 
them,” said Columbanus. 

“You!” cried Columbkill. “Ah! stay at 
home, my poor man. Why in the world 
should you make a martyr of yourself for a 
parcel of foreigners ?” 

“T tell you what, Columbkill,” answered 
Columbanus, “I defy all the Pagans that 
ever were born to hurt so much as a hair 


right,” 


Columbanus 
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lof my head, i 


“Bishop Felix | 
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f I once get your blessing. So 
don’t trouble your head in trying to advise 
me against going ; but just lay your hand on 
'my forehead—put the sign of the cross on 
me, and say ‘that be between you and all 
harm, Columb, till we meet again!’ There, 
now do that for me, and in twenty-four hours 
afterwards I will be on my way to France, 
There, do it at once,” said Columbanus, as he 
—% down on the bare road before Columb- 
ill. 

Columbkill put his right hand on the fore- 
| head of Columbanus—did as he was asked— 
|and then said: “Now stand straight up, 
| Columbanus,” 

Columbanus stood up, and the moment he 
did so, Columbkill popped down on his two 
knees, and said : 

“One good turn deserves another. Now 
give me your blessing, Columbanus, and then 
go your ways in peace.” 

“There is my blessing for you,” said 
Columbanus, “and now—for a shake hands, 
and then for my ‘dough-and-durrus’ with 
you, and then—I am out of Ireland as quick 
and as lively as a sky-rocket.” 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


Ir was in the year five hundred and forty- 
two that Columbanus arrived within half a 
mile of Lehon. 

Columbanus was dead tired. 

He had walked all the way from the sea-side 
that morning, and he sat down on the top of 
a high hill: the same hill on which the town 
of Dinan is now built—but then there was 
nothing to be seen about the place but furze- 
bushes, and brambles, without any black- 
berries on them. 

“T’m as hungry as a hawk, and as weary 
as an old garron,” said Columbanus ; “ but 
I have the comfort of knowing I have got 
into a neighbourhood where there is a chance 
of food and shelter ; for I hear a great noise, 
as if there was a whole lot of men shouting 
for a wager against one another. Now, where 
there are men, there must be beds to lie in, 
and dinners to be eaten; and it would be a 
hard palliasse [ couldn’t sleep on; and a 
mighty tough bit of meat I couldn’t eat with 
a relish !” 

As Columbanus was thus thinking to him- 
self, he heard a terrible hubbub, and in the 
middle of it all he fancied he could recognise 
the voices of two parties, as eager in their 
vociferations as if they were engaged in @ 

| county election, and one of them crying out, 

|“ High! for Mac Law!” and others trying to 
outbawl that cry by shouting, “High! for 
the Pagans!” 

“*High! for MacLaw!’” said Columbanus; 
“T like that cry—it puts me in mine of poor 
old Ireland—the land of the O’s and the 
Mac’s. But then, that other cry, ‘High! for 
the Pagans!’—Oh! the unnatural beasts, to 
boast they aren’t even Christians. I’m for 
the MacLaws, at all events, Fine or fair, 
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ugly or pretty, I’m with them, and against 
the Pagans. But now to see what all this is 
about, although it’s myself that is hardly 
able to put one foot before the other. Oh! 
murder ! murder! but I feel as lazy as the 
tinker who laid down his budget to sneeze.” 

So saying, the saint hobbled as well as he 
could round the hill, so as that, without being 
himself observed, he might learn from his 
own eye-sight what was passing. 

The saint had not far to travel. There 
still, as the day he looked upon them, are the 
two hills facing each otlier, and the ford of 
Lehon, where is now the bridge, right be- 
tween them. On the top of those two hills 
were two high castles ; and, from these castles, 
soldiers were discharging great big stones, 
and whole flights of arrows at one another. 

“T had much rather be looking on at such 
play as that, than taking part in it,” said 
Columbanus, 

The saint stopped to see the two factions 
—the MacLaws and the Pagans—fighting, in 
the hope that one or the other would at last 
get tired, and that whoever won would give 
him his dinner, 

For a full hour he looked on the warriors | 
on both sides, and then, all of a sudden, he 

saw on one hill, where there was a green flag 
| flying, that it was pulled down, and a white 
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| banner took its place. At the same moment 
| the blood-red flag that was on the enemy’s 
hill was changed for a white streamer, and 
| then there was an end to stone-throwing and 
arrow-shooting. 

“Are they going to make peace with one 
another?” said Columbanus. “I hope so, 
for then I would be sure ofa dinner. But I 
must now have something to eat, no matter 
who gives it to me. The green flag, I sup- 
pose, cees to the MacLaws, and the red 
flag to the Pagans. In war time, all good 
generals say, you should quarter on the| 
enemy—and as I regard the Pagans as 
enemies, 1’ll try them first, to see what is to be | 
got out of them, Besides, they are nearer to me 
where I am now standing than the MacLaws.” 


With these words Columbanus. limped | 


down the hill of Dinan, and then he clam- 
bered up the hill to the giant’s castle. As'| 


| ashamed of it. 





he found a big trumpet lying on the ground | 
outside the gate of the fortification, he took 
up the instrument, and played Patrick’s| 
Day upon it, to let the Pagans inside know 
that there was one outside wishing to speak 
with them. 

When the saint had done playing, there 
appeared on the top of the wall a young man 
with black hair, and a beard of the fieryest, 
foxyest red that ever yet was seen. 

“Holloa! you fellow, trumpeting down| 
there,” said the young man with the terrible | 
bristling red beard, “what are you making 
all that noise for ? disturbing honest people, 
just as they are sitting down to their dinner.” 

“Are you the master of this place ?” said 
Columbanus. 
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“No,” said the red-bearded man. “There 
are six masters in this house: they are the 
six giants of Lehon: and,as they don’t speak 
your language, they bid me tell you to cut 
your stick in less than no time, or it will be 
worse for you.” 

“How do you know, you red-muzzled 
ignoramus,” said the saint, “that I don’t 
speak their language, not all as one as yours? 
I can speak every language—that is, every 
language to which there is a grammar.” 

“ Well,” said the red-bearded man, “ there 
is no grammar to their language, for they 
speak nothing but, gibberish; and in gib- 
berish they bid me tell you to be off with 
yourself, and then to ask you what it is 
you want to say to them.” 

“ All 1 want to say to them is, that I want 
a good breakfast, for I have eaten nothing to- 
day, as yet ; then 1 want a substantial din- 
ner ; then a nice supper; and then the best 
bed in the house; for I ama saint that has 
travelled all the way from Ireland to France ; 
and my name—a better name than ever you 
had—is Columb, sometimes called for short- 
ness, Columbanus.” 

“There is no breakfast, no dinner, no sup- 


| per, and no bed to be got here by wanderers 


without swords,” answered the red-bearded 
man. “The six giants of Lehon hate saints, 
and they-detest Irishmen. And now, all I 
can tell you is—if you stay there two minutes 
longer, something will happen to you that 
will put an end to your travels for ever and 
a day.” 

‘i Well—I'm off ; but, before I go, I will 
ask you for one thing,” said Columbanus, 

“What is it?” asked the red-bearded 
man. 

“That you will favour me with your name. 
I should like to remember you in my 
prayers.” 

“TI don’t care for your prayers,” answered 
the red-bearded man ; “but.as to my name, 
you can have it, and welcome, for 1 am not 
lam the Count Canao, and 
the son of Howell, King of Armorica, But, 
again, I say, be off with yourself, for the six 
giants of Lehon are waiting dinner for 
me.” 

“The back of my hand and the sole of my 
foot to you, Mister Canao, son of King 
Howell,” said Columbanus, as he trudged 
down the hill, crossed the ford, and climbed, 
as well as he could, that frightful steep hill 


‘there, on which some Frenchman has a 


built the greatest gazebo of a distracte 
looking house to be seen in the whole 
country. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

Outsipe the gate of the castle in which 
lived the MacLaws, there was, of course, a 
bugle, and the saint took it up and played, in 
a manner that would wheedle the birds off 
the bushes,—that fine old air, to which the 
appropriate words in Irish are : 
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Tow, row, row! Paddy will you now, 
Take me whilst I'm in the humour, 
And that’s now. 
The instant the first notes of this old Irish 
air were played, open flew the gates; and, 
before the saint had time to finish the tune, 


‘out came King MacLaw himself, as fine} 


a-looking old gentleman as you could see in a 
day’s walk, but still bearing a very strong 
likeness to the negro, Count Canao; but, 


with this difference, that the hair of King | 


Maclaw’s head was as red as fire, and his 
beard as black as a raven’s wing. King 
MacLaw was followed by six gentlemen, as 
fine, stout, strong, hearty, haudsome, able 
young men, as you could meet at a hurlivg- 
match in ‘Tipperary. 

“A hundred thousand welcomes to you, 
whoever you are, for the sake of the country 
you come from,” said King MacLaw, stepping 


up, and shaking hands with Columbanus. | 
“ But, come in out of the air, my good man, | 


You shall have the best of roast beef for your 
dinner, the best of French wine for your tea, 
and the besi feather-bed of my own to sleep in.” 

“More power to you, King MacLaw, and 


your health to wear it!” said the saint. “It | 


is easy seeing you have a good drop of Irish 
blood in your veins.” 

“You may say that with your own pretty 
mouth,” replied King MacLaw, “ but hurry in 
with you. My heart is full of grief and 
trouble this blessed day ; and, the only com- 


fort 1 have in life, is when I see people eating | 


or drinking, or when I am doing that same 
myself.” 

In they brought the saint to the castle, and 
nothing would do King MacLaw but he 


must place the saint by his own side, and | 


carve the saiut’s dinner for him, and he put so 
much meat on the saint’s plate, as would puzzle 


six harvest-labourers to get through ; and he | 


never stopped filling the saint's tumbler for 
him ; until, at last, Columbanus had to stand 
up, and declare he would leave the house that 
instant, if his Majesty did not stop stuiling 
him like a crammed fowl. 

“I mever think I give my guests half 
enough,” said King MacLaw, “until I find 
them ready to take their oaths they have had 
too much.” 

“You learned that trick from your Irish 
ancestors,” said the saint. 

“True for you,” said the king. 

“More power to you!” answered the 
saint, “And now, King Maclaw, as you have 
been doing so many things to oblige me, will 
you do another ?” 

“Twenty,” said the king; “and, the more 
you ask, the more I'll be obliged to you.” 

“One at a time is enough,” said the saint, 
“but will you do it?” : 
“What is it?” 

“Just tell me why your heart is so full of 
grief and trouble. 1 have a reason for asking 
you,” suid the saint. 
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| “Wait till I mix myself a tumbler of 


-brandy-punch,” said the King. “ Sorrow ig 
| dry; aud I never could have the heart to 
tell you that same, without taking a drop 
every two minutes of the real Nantes 
brandy.” 

The king put three lumps of loaf-sugar 
into «a tumbler, then filled it half-full of 
brandy, and then poured in some hot water, 
stirred the mixture with a gold spoon, and 
then swallowed two glasses of the punch as 
hot as he could sup it. Wiping his eyes, he 
| then thus began :— 

“My friend——” 

The king took a spoonful of punch. 

“ My friend,” commenced the king; “for, 
| as you are my guest, you must be my friend, 
|I was the favourite son of the good King 
| Howell, who was, in his day, one of the 
| Knights of the Round Table of King Arthur 
of England, My father was King of Armorica, 
and one of the best men that ever lived ; but 
the misfortune of all his children was, that 
he had a great deal too many of them: some 
good, some bad, some saints, some sinners, 
more sinners than saints. There were—I may 
as well tell you their names—Rigual, Rioval, 
Jean Reith, Jona, Leonora, Pat-Ubrual, 
Waroc, Budie, Soene, MacLaw, that’s-myself, 
and the worst of us all, Canao.” 

“Canao! whew!” eried Columbanus, 
“is that the thief with the black hair, anda 
bushy beard as red as fire ?” 

“That is the identical chap,” said King 
MacLaw, with a deep sigh, “Now, my 
futher left us all quite enough to live on, if 
each would be contented with his share, 
But, wirrah ! strue! such was not the case, 
That thief of ‘the world, Canao, murdered 
first our eldest brother, King Rigual, and, 
taking possession of his estates, forced his 
nephew, Jubual, to fly for his life, and then 
compelled his brother’s widow to marry him.” 

“Oh! the monster!” shrieked the saint, 
“To marry his own brother's widow! Why, 
he must be worse than a Turk, or any other 
heathen.” 

“And so he is,” replied King MacLaw; 
“but I have not told you the worst about 
him yet.” 

“ Howld your whisht,” said Columbanus, 
“he could not do worse than marry his 
brother’s wife.” 

“Couldn’t he, indeed!” said the king. 
|“It shows your own goodness to say so, and 
| that you don’t know what wickedness is,” 

“Don't Lenogh!” answered Columbanus. 
“T am a bishop, and I have heard confessions 
in my time, and I ought to know a great deal 
of wickedness.” 








| “And are you a bishop?” asked King 


| MacLaw. 
“To be sure I will,” said King MacLaw. | 


“'l'o be sure I am,” said the saint. 

“A real Christian bishop, is it 1” asked 
MacLaw. 

“ Yes, a real Christian bishop to the back- 
bone. Look at my ring,” said the saint. 
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“Give us the hand,” said the king. “ And 
now your blessing. Boys, jewel! all down 
on your knees till we get his lordship’s 
blessing.” 

“There, it’s for you,” said the saint, bles- 
sing them all as they knelt before him. 
“And now get up, King Maclaw, take 
another drop of the punch, and then go on 
with your story. I am in a hurry for you to 
be at an end of it, for a reason I have,” 

King MacLaw was so eager to do every- 
thing a bishop desired, that he never let the 
tumbler from his lips until he had swallowed 
every drop in it. 

“Here,” said the king, turning to one of 


sitting near him. “Here, Childebert, my 
bonchal, make me another tumbler 
brandy-punch—but mind you don’t make it 
too strong: let it be, at the least, half-water 
—and remember three lumps of sugar—no 
more, nor no less.” 

“Go on with your story,” said the saint. 

“Well, as I was telling your lordship,” 
said the king to Columbanus, “that villain 
of a brother of mine, the red-haired Canao, 
not content with marrying his brother’s 
widow, next contrived the murder of two 
other brothers, Budie. and Waroc; and, 
hearing that I had gone on my Easter duty 
to the good bishop of Nantes, he had me 








| assassins. ‘They got into the bishop’s house. 
They were in the next room to me. 
them sharpening their swords, and I had not 
one fighting friend to stand by me. The 
house was surrounded, and blockaded by 
villains thirsting for my blood, and—I gave 
| myself up for lost.” 

“ And how in the world did you escape ?” 
asked Columbanus. 

“Only listen to me,” said the king. “The 
Bishop of Nantes knowing the room I was in 


pessage from the chureh into it, brought me 
out of it into the church, where he had his 
own tomb prepared ; and, making me descend 
into it, he closed it up, and, then conducting 
the soldiers of Canao into the church, he 
pointed out the tomb to them, and said to 


tomb. He is, therefore, no longer to be 
counted as amongst the living, but the dead. 
There he is inhumed; there he is entombed ; 


of 


followed to that place by a whole troop of} 


I heard | 
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—his own sitting-room—came by a seoret | them. 
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death to my fellow countryman, Felix. He 
is a credit to old Ireland, at all events,” 

“By Dad he is,” said the king. “He 
saved me from death by burying me alive. 
But now for the worst part of my story.” 

“What! Worse than what you have been 
telling me?” said the saint, starting up from 
the table. 

“Ay, a hundred times worse,” answered 
the king. 

“Oh! there is no standing this,” cried the 
saint, “ Will you ever finish telling me your 
misfortunes ; 80 that I may set about putting 
an end to them?” 

“Sit down again, if you please,” said the 
king, “and just hearken to what I am going 
now to tell you. I am the father of a family, 
—a family of six daughters, .Q,such lovely 
daughters! All King Howell’s—my father’s 
descendants were remarkable for having 
either red or black hair ; and all my daughters 
have Fe 

“Not red hair, I hope?” said the saint; 
“because if they have, I had much rather not 
be introduced to them.” 

“ No—but the likeness that my daughters 
have to my father’s family is shown in the 
redness of their cheeks and the blackness of 
their eyes.” 

“QO, that makes them interesting. I hope 
that villain of a brother of yours has not tried 
to murder them also?” 

“He has tried to do worse than murder 
them,” said the king. 

“What could be worse than murdering 
them ?” said the saint. 

“ Just listen to me,” said the king. “My 
six lovely daughters, with cheeks as red as 
apples, and eyes as black as sloes, were cried 
up all over Europe for their beauty. I was 
nearly eaten out of house and home with the 
troops of kings, and princes, dukes, counts, 
esquires, and marquises, coming to court 
I bid them take their choice, and 
they selected those six young gentlemen that 
are now sitting at the table with us. The 
eldest of my darling girls was to be married 
to that strapping fellow who is now making 
a tumbler of brandy-punch for me. That is 
Childebert, King of France, and it is in his 


them ; “You seek for MacLaw. He is in that | Court my nephew, Jubual, is preserved from 


the dagger of his uncle, Canao. Well—that 
same uncle—my wicked brother Canao— 
hearing that my six lovely daughters were 


and of that fact 1 pledge you my word as a| about being so well and respectably married, 
bishop. Say then to Canao you have scen| sends to Africa for six giamts—horrid mon- 

the tomb in which all that remains of his |sters of overgrown atrocity—eight feet high 
| brother MacLaw is to be found. With this|every man of them—places them in that 
declaration the assassins were content, with| castle on the hill yonder, where they have 
such intelligence they returned to Canao.| been playing the Mischief with the whole 
And so the Bishop of Nantes saved my life.” | country ; and to sum up all, no longer ago 

“And the Bishop of Nantes is the Right! than the night before last, those six giants 
Reverend Felix MacQuaide,” remarked| watched for my daughters, and whilst the 
Columbanus, “ and Bishop Felix is a County | innocent ducks of diamonds were bathing 
Cavan man. None but a Bailieborough boy together in the Rance, ran away clean and 
would ever have the wit to think of such a| clever with every one of them, teok them to 
= Here is long life anda happy that castle, and—there they are! From that 


siesta 
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place Canao has sent us word they will be|° “And what, do you intend to do now?” 
married to the giants this very evening. | asked the bishop. 
Canao asked for a truce to-day from twelve! “I know no more,” said King MacLaw, 
to four o'clock. It was to send me word the | “ than the ancient hero, Pompey, when he 
marriages were to take place at seven o’clock | was smashed, horse, foot, and dragoons at the 
to the minute, and to invite myself and my| battle of Pharsalia. I really do not see what 
daughters’ accepted lovers to the wedding. | is left for me to do, unless it be, like him, to 
And now, bishop, I ask you if you can wonder | fly to Egypt, or to take to the drinking.” 
that my heart is full of grief and sorrow.} “Phew!” said the saint. “Don’t be s 
All my lovely daughters will lose the fine|downhearted as all that comes to. While 
husbands they preferred, and I was about to | there is life there is hope: all is not lost thatis 
give them. That is a bad look out for them, | in danger; and faint heart never won fair lady.” 
whilst it is much worse so far as I am con-| “True for you,” said the king. 
cerned ; for I have the prospect before me| “ Your brother, Count Canao, has sent you 
that twelvemonths shall not have passed away | and your six intended sons-in-law an invita- 
until I am the grandfather to a race of giants | tion to the wedding of the six giants with 
who will never be baptised as Christians, but,| your own six daughters, and their cheeks 
like their huge fathers, will live Pagans and | like red apples, and eyes black as sloes.” 
die sinners. King Childebert, my bonchal,| “ He has, the villain.” 
a me the tumbler. ‘If it was not for the| “And have you sent him an answer?” 
randy-punch I would die of grief, and be} “Me! is it me send him an answer? The 
buried in earnest, and no longer able to hear| thief of the world! I wouldn’t cough in the 
a Bailieborough bishop singing over my tomb-| same field with him,” 
stone, as he once did in Nantes,a De profundis| “Well, now, King MacLaw, be bid by me, 
for the repose of my soul! Send him an answer. Say you and these six 
fine young men forenenst me will be with 
CHAPTER THE FOURTH. him half an hour before the time appointed 
No sooner had King MacLaw finished his| for the marriage of your daughters,” 
story than Bishop Columbanus stood bolt} “ Are you in earnest when you say that to 
upright, and placing his hands behind his|me?” said the king, as he laid down his 
back, he walked up and down the room a| tumbler, and looked straight in the face of 
hundred times, at the least, considering all| the bishop. 
the time what was best for him to say or do,| “I am in downright earnest,” answered 
that might afford consolation to the aftlicted| Columbanus, “Just do as I bid you, and by 
father of six beautiful young girls who had/|the virtue of my mitre you won’t be sorry 
been torn away from the suitors they pre-| for it.” 
ferred, and were about to be united in} “Inever knew a good man yet who was 
marriage with six ill-looking, overgrown, swel-| saucy to a bishop,” said King MacLaw. “I'll 
tering, ill-behaved, badly conducted Pagan | do everything you tell me.” 
giants. “ My blessing on you and the likes of you,” 
At last the bishop stopped walking, and|said Columbanus. “There, now, send a mes 
taking a chair he sat down by the side of|senger this minute to your brother. Then 
King MacLaw, and said: do you and these six young gentlemen be off, 
“Why don’t you kill these six plundering|and array yourselves in your best clothes, 
giants, and your brother Canao into the} just as you and they would do, if they were 
bargain ?” going to be married to your six daughters 
“Because I’m not able,” answered King| with the rosy cheeks and the black eyes. But, 
MacLaw. mind, let every man of them bring his sword, 
“ Have you tried?” and his bow and arrows with him. Mind, 
“T have.” now, and don’t let them forget the bows and 
“ And what came of it?” arrows for a reason Ihave. And now, a 
“T'll tell you,” said King MacLaw. “ Did| MacLaw, let me have a room to myself. 
your lordship ever give a live pig a kick in| want to shave and wash, and tidy myself up 
the ham ?” as well as I can, for I wish to look as decent 
“ Never,” said the bishop. and respectable as I really am—for I will go | 
“Then take my advice,” said the king,| along with you. But I will go, not like 
“and never try to do it, or you will knock | poor pilgrim as you see me now, but with m 
your toes into smithereens. Well, my trying | crook in my hand, and my mitre on my head, 
to kill these six Pagan giants and my brother like a real bishop.” 
Canao along with them, is something like a! As the clock struck six in King MacLaw’s | 
Christian trying to hurt a full-grown pig by castle the gate was opened, and out marched, | 
kicking it. I could do them no harm, whilst | two and two, the king, the bishop, and the | 
Ihave injured myself very considerably. I| six intended sons-in-law, and all of them 
might as well be throwing snow-balls at them | dressed as grand as play-actors. King Mac- 
as seeking to kill them with stones and| Law had a gold crown on his head, and 
arrows, Their skin is as hard as flint, and| walked by the side of the bishop, who wore 
their hands as strong as iron.” la silver mitre, The king and the bishop 
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were the two first that appeared, and the 
young men followed in pairs, and every one 
of them, in addition to his fine new clothes, 
had a sword by his side, a bow in his hand, 
aud a bundle of arrows at his back. 

It took them a good half-hour to walk 
down the steep hill on which was the 
king’s castle, and to climb the hill on which 
was the castle of the giants, 

The clock was chiming the half-hour as| 
they reached the front gate to the giants’ | 
fortress where the travellers’ trumpet was 
lying. 

Columbanus took up the trumpet, and, to 
show those inside that neither himself nor 
| any one with him, was a bit daunted, he 
| played, with elegant variations, the tune We 
| won’t go home till morning. 

The minute he finished the tune, the gate 
was unbolted, and in marched King MacLaw 
and his company ; and the moment they did 
| so the gate was slammed-to again behind 
them. And then the six giants, who were 
standing inside, opened their great big 
mouths as if they would swallow the king, | 
the bishop, and the six young men. The six | 
giants gave a roar of laughter so loud that it 
might be easily heard from the Hill of Howth 
to the Hill of Tara. 

“They may laugh that win,” said the 
bishop, giving the king a nudge with his 
elbow. 

“Caught at last,” said Canao with the red 
beard. “These fellows will soon find it was 
easier to come in than to get out.” 

“God save all here that’s good!” said 
Columbanus, as he walked arm-in-arm with 
the king into the court-yard. 

“Have you no more manners than that ?” 
said the red-bearded Count Canao, stepping 
up to his lordship, and knocking the mitre 
off his head; “to keep on your hat before 
your betters ?” 

_ “You are not the first blackguard that 
insulted a bishop, and was made to sup sor- | 
row for it afterwards,” mildly replied Colum- | 
banus, as he stooped down, picked up his 
mitre, and wiped it with a silk handkerchief. 

“Is this the way you treat my friends, you 
murdering thief?” said King MacLaw. 

“To be sure it is, if they don’t know how to 
behave themselves,” replied Canao. “ And 
80,” he added, sneering at the king, “ you 

ave come to your daughters’ wedding ?” 

“4 Yes; and. brought a Christian bishop 
with me to marry them,” answered Mac- 
aw. 

“We will have no Christian bishops 
here,” said Canao. “The six giants are six } 
Pagans, and they won’t be married by any | 
one but an idolatrous priest.” 

“Then they never shall be married to| 
King MacLaw’s daughters,” exclaimed 
Columbanus. 

“And who else shall they marry ?” asked 
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men that have come along with their father,” 
answered the bishop. 

“You are as drunk as a fiddler, or you 
would never say that,” observed Canao, 
getting in a passion. 

“Wait awhile, my bonchal!” remarked 
the bishop, as meek as a lamb, 

“T won’t wait another minute,” said Canao. 
“ Here, bring out my six spanking nieces and 
the idolatrous priest till they are married off- 
hand to these six giants. The moment the 
wedding is over, I will leave the six giants 
to cut off the heads of these six young men, 
whilst I have the satisfaction of chopping 
these two old fellows—MacLaw and the 
bishop—into mince-meat.” 

“ And -was it with that intention you in- 
vited your brother and these young men to 
the wedding?” asked the bishop, as he 
grasped tightly his crook in his right hand. 

“'To be sure it was,” answered Canao, 

“Your time is up then, my chap!” said 
the bishop, putting the mitre on his head, 
and making a circle in the air with his crook, 
“ Count Canao with the red beard, my male- 
diction upon you and the six giants of Lehon ! 
From this until the day of judgment I doom 
you and the six giants to remain on this 
castle ; not as you are now, but in the form 
you deserve to retain. I asked you, this 
morning, for charity, and you refused it ; 
you showed that your heart was of stone, 
and be now, and until time is no more, a 
heap of stones. There! take rHatT!” said 
Columbanus, striking Canao a mighty blow 
| with his crook. 

“O! you atrocious, negro-romancing, old 


” 


es 


Those were the last words that Canao with 
the red beard ever spoke; for, before he 
could finish the sentence, he was changed 
into a great round pillar of rough-hewn 
stones. 

The six giants saw the punishment the 
bishop had inflicted upon Canao, They saw 
that Columbanus could, if he liked, make 
men into mile-stones ; and at once they fel} 
on their knees before his lordship. 

“There is no time for. repentance in this 
world for unbaptised Pagans,” said the 
bishop. “You have run the full length of 
your tether, my fine fellows—so be off with 
you! Get up out of that, and walk away 
with yourselves—there, and there, and there, 
and there, and there, and there!” added 
Columbanus, as he laid the end of his crook 
on each giant’s head, and then pointed to a 
different side of the fortification. “Just be 
off, as I tell you, in a jitfey, and stand there 
until these six young gentlemen make a cock- 


| 
| 
| 


| shot of every man of you.” 


The giants did as they were ordered, be- 
cause they had not the power to refuse. In 


|a moment they stood as stiff as pokers in the 


various places pointed out to them ; and each 





Count Canao, making a face at the bishop. 
To these six, fine, strapping young gentle- 
—— 


of them, all the time, trembling like a dog in 
a wet sack, 
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“ Are you all ready, boys ?” said Colum- 
banus, turning to the six young gentlemen. 

“ All right!” answered King Childebert. 
“The moment your lordship gives the word 
of command, there will be six arrows sticking 
in the six gizzards of the six ugly giants,” 

“Make ready! present! fire!” said the 
bishop. 

Whizz went the arrows! and then there 
was a screech heard, such as there has not 
been the like of, since the Danes were slaugh- 
tered by Brian Boroihme at Clontarf. At 
the very instant the six giants were struck 
with the arrows they were turned into six 
round towers. And there they remain to this | 
very day, for all the world who will take the | 
trouble to go down to Lehon to look at them. 

“That isa good day’s work I have done 
already,” said Columbanus. “I have put my 
mark upon seven merciless, murdering mis- 
creants, and they will bear it for centuries to 
come ; but not in the same way. For the 
giants are killed outright, whilst Count Canao 
will be hundreds upon hundreds of years in 
dying. There will bea bit of life left in every 
stone of the tower that belongs to him ; and | 
when, at last, that tower decays away, his | 
doom is, that those stones shall never be used | 
for any other purpose than to build pig-sties. 
And, now, King MacLaw, how do you feel ?” 

“ As happy as a lord,” canennell the king, 
joyfully. | 

“But not half as happy as you shall be 
before you put on your night-cap; nor a bit 
more happy than you deserve to be. Here,” | 
sail the saint, “bring out the king’s six 
daughters until I marry them at once. It 
wants still ten minutes to seven, and before 
the clock strikes—I swear by my mitre !|—I 
will marry every one of the girls to every 
one of the fine, able, dashing, handsome, 
young fellows that have come here along 
with me.” 

The bishop kept hisword. In ten minutes 
all the king’s daughters were married ; and 
in forty minutes afterwards there were bon- 
fires lighted on the tops of the seven new 
towers of the old fortification on the hill, 
and those seven new towers, were as you well | 
know, nothing else than the stony bodies of | 
the red-bearded Count Canao, and his friends | 
thesix Pagan giants, 

“ You have done your work well,” said the 
king to the saint, as he lighted his lordship 
to bed. “ And, in order that I may not be | 
behind-band with you, I intend to keep my 





lord-chancellor and my treasurer up the} 
entire night writing like two law-clerks|his own 
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And, to show how true all this is, there 
are to be seen to this day the ruins of the 
monastery by the river-side; and, in the 
crumbling towers on the hill, the decaying 
remains of the six giants of Lehon. 


MY FRIEND'S FRIEND, 


Next to our friend’s relatives,—whom we 
never saw, and trust we never shall see— 
next to his father, who is a military person 


\of distinguished appearance, and the most 


heroic character, and who ought to have 
been knighted by his sovereign ; next to his 
mother, who is a woman of yueenly dignity 
and a star in fashionable spheres ; next to 
his brothers and sisters, who are all charming 
people it seems, and possessed of the cardinal 
and other virtues, besides property in the 
three per cents ; next to our friend’s relatives, 
we repeat, of whom he is constantly relating 
some eulogistic and extraordinary anecdotes 
we dislike, and are utterly weary of, our 
friend’s friend. 

If death were a likely thing to separate 
him from us, we should cordially wish that 
the family vault, after receiving all our 
friend’s relatives, might have a spare corner 
comfortably filled up by our friend’s friend 
also; but we are very well aware that we 


‘should not get rid of him by any such 


method. Anything like a happy release in 
the obituary sense is not to be expected of 
our friend’s friend. Even in his ashes would 
not only live his wonted fires, but our friend 
would probably take advantage of his decease 
to be the more commendatory and Boswellian. 
He would not edit his Life and Remains, and 
there have done with him, but he would go 
about like a walking cenotaph, celebrating to 
everybody, everywhere, the wonderful pro- 
perties of his great departed. There would 
also be a sort of indelicacy in questioni 

the wisdom or virtue of the man, being dead 


which we are certainly very far from feeling 


under the present circumstances. It is cer- 
tainly better that he should live, but live as 
he shall do after the publication of this paper, 
attached to the dead walls in popular places, 
like carrion on a barn-door, pilloried in the 
largest type on every pillar—our Friend's 
Friend ! 

If we could only get to know him per 
sonally, all would be well; we would then 
either insist upon his retailing his own 
stories, boasting of his own achievements, and 
in every particular discharging the duties of 
trumpeter; or—better still—we 


making out a grant of all the lands you have| would pick a quarrel with him, engender & 





looked upon to-day, and conferring them 


coolness, and decline to have his name men- 


upon your lordship, so that you may, in| tioned in our presence so long as we live. 


remembrance of your own virtuous deeds| 


this day, and for the good of others, and the 


benefit of my poor soul, build a monastery ia | 


Lehon.” 


“ And I'll do that same,” said the bishop. | 


And he did it. 


Unfortunately, however, and_ singularly 
enough, mortal eye, save that of our friend 
has (as far as we know) never yet seen his 
majestic proportions,—nor mortal ear, save 
that of our friend, yet listened to his fascinat- 
ing tones. Copious extracts from his letters, 
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| jndeed, are often read to us, exquisitely 
characteristic of him,—radiant, as our friend 
gays, of the graceful writer, but still they 
| are not himself. If they were, we should 
pot hesitate to aflirm that our friend’s 
friend, was rather a dull person, rather 
| a heavy person, and rather, in short, a 
person to be avoided than to be made into 
) a Juggernaut idol, and drawn about with us 
| for the indiscriminate crushing of 
| acquaintance, 
| certain things, it seems, which would more 
than redeem everything. We can have no 
idea of his surpassing eloquence, of his genial 
disposition, of his keen appreciation of 
humour, we are told, from his mere writings. 
Just to give us a feeble example, a shadow 
from ‘the brilliancy of this first gift of his, 
our friend, recites a speech made by his 
| terrible ally at the Grocers’ Hall, perhaps, 
upon the late monetary crisis. If this does 
notseem to us to be of a nature to carry a 





| listener off his feet, our friend is ready at | 


oce to take the blame upon himself; the 
manner, the air, the tones are wanting, which 
would have ravished eye and ear. 

He regales us with such anecdotes illustra- 
tive of this unapproachable person as make 
him almost expire with Jaughter in the rela- 
tion, but which we ourselves cannot see the 
force of for the life of us ; and telling him so 
without much ceremony, we produce a 

rrel, Otherwise (and we were delicate in 
is matter at tirst), he can scarcely be stopped 
inthese biographical ana, nor is it of any use 
tsoggest to him that we have heard any 
jeular anecdote before, inasmuch as he 
score of others quite as long, and bearing 
equally well upon the matter in hand ; it is 
better rather to suffer him to exhaust him- 
self upon ‘the most wearisome, from which 
he will sometimes drop off, after five and 
forty minutes or so, like a boa of another 

| description, gorged, 

If our friend’s friend is a person of elevated 

| Position, and (which is not uncommon) has a 
| title, or handle, to his name, the work which 
that handle is made to do 
astounding. The bucketsful of aristocratic 
intelligence which are wound up by it, from 
the best sources, to sluice us with, whether 
We will or no, are countless; and while we 
drip from head to heel, and painfully shrink 
_ fp dimension under its influence, our friend 
| Rill continue to play upon us without the 
t remorse, like some mad garden-engine, 

that has the end of its hose in a river. 

Not only does our friend make light of us, 

8 Companions and associates, through the 

lous comparisons Which he draws between 
Mand the unknown, but the worth and 
Wisdom of even public and renowned persons 
are made to pale before this star, of whose 

tance we know nothing at all except by 
Teflection. 

Tt seems to be positively offensive to our 

lend to hear of a cheap edition of the 


eee 


our | 
As it is, however, we miss| 


is something | 
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works of any author, and gall and wormwood 
to him to see them sold at the railway stations, 
while those of his own unappreciated favourite 
are left without a public, and even without a 
publisher. 

“Why this person,” cries our friend, de- 
nouncing some popular writer, “I know for a 
fact, is considered to be the dullest, by many 
degrees, of the literary club to which my 
friend and he both belong: he is only maudlin 
when he thinks he is sentimental ; he is never 
amusing save when he is intoxicated; whereas, 
the man of whom I have so often spoken to 
you is rich in faney, scintillating with wit ; 
withering in sarcasm, and superhumanly keen 
in detecting the springs of human action. I 
don’t profess to be a critic [he makes use of 
this phrase when he considers himself to be 
essentially infallible, and out of the sphere of 
human contradiction]; but when it comes to 
conceding to a fellow like tuat [popular 
author] the title of a great Writer, while sueh 
a sublime spirit [our friend’s friend], is, on the 
other hand, seeking acceptance ‘from the 
world in vain, it is time indeed for me to put 
in my protest.” He is always putting in his 
protest on behalf of this unknown protégé, 
Our friend's friend happens, in the above 
instance, to be a novelist; but he is often 
times the greatest poet of the age (although 
the age is not aware of it) ; also a mechanist, 
and the original, though unacknowledged, 
inventor Of the electric telegraph ; a painter 
who has a quarrel with the Royal Academy, 
who are jealous of him, and therefore does 
not exhibit ; an engineer, with a sub-marine 
tunnel to Sidney upon paper, about the details 
of which (thank Heaven !) our friend is bound 
to secresy ; and an officer in the Bengal army 
who has merited the Victoria Cross, without 
getting it, more than any other man in all 
india. 

If our friend were not really our friend, 
and a person in every way admirable except 
for this one hallucination, we should entertain 
the most inimical feeling towards him. As 
it is, we cannot turn an altogether deaf ear 
to his detractors, It has been suggested to 
us, not without some colour of probability, 
that this extreme partiality for an unpre- 
sentable person may be assumed for reasons, 
May not this insensate praise for a being 
whom none can appreciate save oneself, be, 
after all, a safe form of’ self-laudation ? 
Shall we boldly state our suspicions that the 
affection bestowed on our friend’s friend by 
the proprietor is something like that which 
Mr. Punch, in the puppet-show, exhibits 
towards his inanimate spouse, when he takes 
her up in his arms and kisses her, the better 
to use her poor head as an instrument where- 
with to knock down the clergyman ? 

There is still another solution of this 
mystery, but it is almost too terrible to write, 
It was uttered, probably, with bated breath, 
at some convivial meeting over which the 
shadow of our friend’s triend had been cast, 


’ 
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and of course after the departure of his 
reflector ; 

We will confine ourselves to saying, that 
the same awful suggestion was once mae in 
connection with the elucidation of another 
social problem of a similar nature, by Mrs, 
Betsey Prig, over pickled salmon, in the 
apartment of Mrs. Gamp, but in that case the 
elucidator was under the influence of spirits. 
If this be the very truth; if our friend’s 
friend have in reality no existence, except in 
the scheming brain of his confederate and 
originator, we have been victims indeed. He 
has taxed our belief, and imposed upon our 
credulity to a greater extent than any super- 
stition of the darkest ages ever ventured upon 
with the most savage mind. His attributes, 
which have been of the most impossible kind, 
we have never so much as questioned ; his 
exploits, before which those of Munchausen 
pale, we have listened to, if not with entire 
faith, at least with courteous attention. 
When, years ago, we were told that our 
friend’s friend was at once a practical 
Christian and a Palace Court attorney, 
we exhibited no distrust ; when we were 
assured that he was a family man, living 
on three hundred a year, and yet keeping bis 
carriage and pair without driving into debt, 
we only remarked that it deserved the 
name of Economy’s Triumphal Car. What 
if we had been made to do all this, and 
more, by a Creature of Mythology, a non- 
existence, a Mrs, Harris, of no parts and 
of no magnitude! The idea is indeed 
humiliating. At all events, we hereby pub- 
lish our protest against our friend’s friend, 
whether he be in the spirit, or whether he be 
in the imagination only. When a man 
marries a living woman’s daughter, he knows 
that the elder female will be henceforth his 
mother-in-law, and makes up his mind before- 
hand to resistance or to submission. The 
object—sometimes the person—of his antago- 
nism is plain, and (generally) substantial, and 
he has seen it in all its length and breadth 
from the beginning. 

Again,—to take a still stronger case,—when 
a gentleman marries a widow, he is aware that 
certain comparisons will be drawn at certain 
times from the silent tomb, and cast at him, 
decidedly to his disadvantage, from which it 
will be difficult, if not impossible, to shelter 
himself—spectral virtues, which no exorcism 
of his can ever lay. Still, he puts his head 
into a tangle of widows’ weeds with his eyes 
open ; and, if the gods have not wished to 
ruin him and made him mad beforehand, 
he soon finds out how unpleasantly tight 
a matrimonial noose of that material can 
be drawn. In the choice of our friend, 
however, no foresight of this kind can be 
used, and therefore the strictest watch 
should be kept against his first introduc- 
tion of that ghostly enemy Ais Friend, of 
whom we have been thus discoursing. “ Love 
me, love my dog,” is a proverb whose mean- 
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ing is well understood enough ; but it has 
never yet been applied in words to the 
human subject. As we say, ’ware the dog! 
so with ten times the reason should we 
write up at the entrance-gate of our affectiong: 
No admittance to our friend’s friend ; gl} 
applications to be made in person, 


CHIPS. 


HOW TO MAKE A MADMAN, 


EMANUEL MILKyway, for many yearsa pune- 
tual payer of Queen’s taxes, renter of a family 
pew in the Church of Saint Lucre the Great, 


a policy-holder in the Jupiter Life Office; | 


a depositor in the Saint Lucre Parochial 
Savings’ Bank ; a subscriber to the fund for the 


proper teaching of astronomy in the islands | 


of the Pacific; honorary secretary of the 


Benevolent Whitewashing Association for | 
the extermination of bugs and black beetles | 


in the cottages of the poor ; senior clerk in 


the old and substantial banking-house of | 


Messrs. Tic, Doloreux, and Company ; pare 


gon of respectability, essence of regularity, | 
quintessence of propriety and careful conduct | 
—you are taken into custody by a highly | 
intelligent and active member of the metro | 


politan police force upon a charge of murder 
and highway robbery. You did not do itf 


You are utterly incapable of perpetrating | 


such a crime? Perhaps so ; but we shall see, 
You answer to the description of the criminal, 


for whose apprehension a reward of two | 
hundred guineas is offered by the Right 


Honourable the Secretary of State for the 


Home Department ; and two witnesses and | 
one policeman can swear to your identity, | 
You are so respectable? No doubt of it, but | 


very respectable people have their moments 


of weakness, and their criminal impulses. It | 
is a painful duty that I have to perform, and j 
Iam bound to caution you that what you } 
say to me will be taken down in evidence 


against you. 


~ Emanuel Milkyway, you are a safe prisoner | 


in a close, damp, dark station-house. By 
giving an officer, not on duty, five shillings, 
you communicate to your distressed family 
the reason that you are not with them a 
usual to partake of supper. They are not 
allowed to see you that night, but early the 
next morning through the bars of a cage at 
the police-court, you can hold out one finger 
to your poor wife, who is blinded by her 
tears. Ina few minutes you are taken t@ 
the Police Court to undergo your preliminary 
examination before the sitting magistrate 
Certain evidence is put in ; and your solicitor, 
who is there, can do nothing more at soshort 
a notice than apply for leave to have you 
admitted to bail. ‘his is refused, the case 
being too serious, and you are committed to 
Newgate to take your trial. In another hour 
you are in the criminal ward of the 

Bailey Prison, with ten days to the next 


—_—— 
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yssion ; and therefore plenty of time to pre- 
gre your defence, You can see your solicitor 
wery day in a glass case; you can see 
our wife or friends for one half hour every 
day through two thick rows of iron bars, at 
the end of a windy passage, in the presence 
ofa turnkey ; aud you can make your anxious 
inquiries after your young family, with half- 
ydozen fellow-prisoners near you shouting 
their friends who stand by the side of your 
siffering wife. You are not confined to the 
prison diet ; but are allowed, upon payment, 
the privilege, as a prisoner awaiting trial, of 
having your meals sent in from one particular 
ting-house in the Old Bailey—the only 
eating-house authorised to serve the prisoners 
with the food of presumptive innocence or 
mspected guilt. Some of your companions, 
who are convicted thieves of different degrees 
magnitude, merely awaiting their transfer 
toanother place, are not allowed to partici- 
pate in the extra-mural fare. At night you 
weserenaded with the howls of the ruffian 
who beat out his wife’s brains the other day 
with a mallet, and awaits hanging for the 
crime on the following Monday. Once a 
week you have to wash and sweep the yard 
where you and the other prisoners take your 
daily confined and dreary walk. This is not 
the Newgate of the last century, Mr. Milky- 
way, but the Newgate of this present May, 
tighteen hundred and fifty-eight. You 
thought a man was considered innocent, and 
treated accordingly until proved guilty by a 
jury of his countrymen. Judge! Emanuel 

ikyway, you are an unfortunate and 
mistaken man. 

Your defence must be no niggardly one. 
Onthe night when the man was robbed and 
murdered, you stayed late at the banking- 
house settling a difficult balance, and to 
shorten the road home, you struck across 
the field where the crime was committed, 
Two common men saw you enter the field, a 
nen on duty saw you come out of it, 

ey recollect something ; they imagine more, 
aud they depose to what they recollect and 
what they imagine altogether, until a very 
gly case is got. up against you. Emanuel 

yway, you must, at any cost, retain the 
feat Old Bailey pleader, Mr. Serjeant Lungs, 
ay, will go hard with you on the day of 


Out comes the little, careful deposit from 
St. Lucre parochial savings bank ; away 
foes the little family plate and the few 
jewels, and Mr, Serjeant Lungs, to the great 
Mental relief of your poor suffering family, is 
Tetained. 

Mr. Serjeant Lungs is convivial, is lazy, is 
telfish, and he professes to be doubtful of the 
Mhocence of his client. Any way, Mr. Ser- 
ant Lungs does not see in the case any 
lendid field for forensic display, and, while 

retains the fees, he neglects to study his 

f, The seasions commence at last, and 
“veral important trials come between you 
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and your judge, Mr. Serjeant Lungs is glad 
of an excuse to suggest a traversal, and your 
solicitor, knowing the magnitude of the 
interest at stake, is unwilling to advise an 
opposition to this course, although it leads to 
delay and expense, Ostensibly that you may 
have the benefit of a deliberate trial—in 
reality that Mr. Serjeant Lungs may obtain 
additional time to study his brief—you are 
advised to allow your case to stand over 
until the next session; and you submit to 
another fortnight’s mental agony and physical 
confinement. 

At last the important day arrives; Mr. 
Serjeant Lungs endeavours to supply the 
place of care with his usual felicitous force ; 
you have no evidence to back him; the evi- 
dence on the other side is unscrupulous and 
unwavering ; you are found guilty, sentenced 
to death, recommended to mercy on account 
of your excellent character, and are finally 
transported for life, 

In five years the man who really com- 
mitted the crime discovers himself by con- 
fession, and the Home Office is put to the 
official trouble of sending out Her Majesty’s 
gracious pardon all the way to Hobart Town, 
in search of you, the innocent and unfor- 
tunate Mr. Emanuel Milkyway. The pardon 
arrives,—the Pardon, bear in mind, Mr, 
Milkyway. You are probably working in 
chains, or under some little difficulties of 
the kind, for, of course, you cannot expect to 
get on as well as the professional convicts, 
How should you, without the experience and 
information which they have to guide them ? 
Emanuel Milkyway, you gladly receive the 
welcome missive, wherein and whereby you 
are solemnly and graciously pardoned for 
the grievous wrong and injustice which have 
been inflicted upon you for the benefit and 
safety of society. 

Your pardon establishes your claim as an 
innocent man, and you are therefore entitled 
to none of the privileges and benetits of the 
guilty. When the jolly burglar has worked 
out his period of penal servitude, and paid his 
debt of punishment to offended justice, he is 
provided with a decent suit of clothes, and a 
small sum—not sufficient, it may be, to keep 
him honest, but enough to buy a crow-bar 
and a dark lantern to begin business with 
again. But, Emanuel Milkway, you are a 
trespasser upon the happy hunting-grounds 
of guilt; you have a gracious pardon, or, in 
other words, a notice to quit ; you are a mis- 
taken culprit,a convicted impostor, an obtainer 
of criminal food, of criminal shelter, and of 
criminal clothing, under false pretences. The 
criminal food is consumed; the criminal 
shelter must be denied to you; and the 
criminal clothes must be taken from you, 
Get out—a naked savage at the anti- 
podes, ‘Turnkeys, and governors of penal 
settlements, however, aiter all, are men, 
There are no official instructions,—you will 
bear in mind, Mr. Emanuel Milkyway, that 
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there are no official instructions as to money | complicated in proportion as he is civiliged 


or clothing,—but charity dictates what routine 
and precedent must deny. As a charity,— 
bear in mind, Mr. Emanuel Milkyway, as a 
charity,—you can be provided with a coarse 
suit of convict clothing, and a few shillings 
to convey you to the coast, where you will do 
your best to find a ship, and work your way 
back before the mast of some homeward- 
bound ship to your forgiving country. 

Search for your deserted family in grave- 
yards. and workhouses ; search for your for- 
getful friends, whose memories will fail 


them; search for your little store of hard- 
earned wealth, and find it scattered to the legal 
winds ; search for your lost position in the 


social scale, and find it never—never—never. 

Go to “ the department "—the turkey-car- 
peted rooms; the office ; the section of Govern- 
ment that represents the society that has 
injured you—and ask for compensation. 
Your first application shall be treated with 
respectful condolence ; your second with: ill- 
concealed impatience ; your third with open 
dissatisfaction and contempt; your fourth 
with a curt refusal of admittance from the 
hall-porter of “the department.” 

Take to drinking, Mr. Milkyway, and 
become an object to be preached to by virtaous 
teetotallers who have never suffered tempta- 
tion or grievous wrong ; take to thecomforting 
delusions of madness, Mr. Milkyway, and 
become an inmate of a pauper lunatic asylum. 
While every placeman is provided with ample 
comfort, in the shape of an annual pension or 
a commuted grant, when the scythe of reform 
can no longer be prevented from cutting him 
down, the victim of mistaken identity on the 
part of the State must suffer in heart-broken 
silence, 

The case, of Mr. Milkyway, is not an imagi- 
nary creation of fancy, nor an individual 
instance of hardship occurring once in a hun- 
dred years. I have the spoken authority of 
Mr. Waddington, backed by the tacit ac- 
cate of the Honourable Mr. Walpole, 
or stating that scarcely a day passes that 
the Home Office does not become cognisant 
of some fresh case of mistaken identity similar 
to your own. 


THE BOILED BEBF OF OLD ENGLAND. 


Tne art of cooking is so essential and so 
universal a characteristic of our race, that it 
has been held to establish a boundary between 
manandtheloweranimals. It hasbeen declared 
sufficient to establish a difference between 
aman and a monkey, to say that the one is 
and the other is not a cooking animal. for, 
as the philosophers argue, couking is not a 
mere instinct, it is an act of reason, involving 
intellectual effort, and the accomplishment of 
complicated and intelligent acts which are 
above the capacity of any other than human 
creatures. ‘These culinary processes are in 
vogue wherever man is found, and they are 
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and refined. 

This art is a faithful mirror of nationg 
character, and affords a fair index to the 
degree of civilisation. In the lowest state of 
barbarity, the art reflects the rudeness of the 
people by the coarseness and crudity of jty 
products. In the most advanced states jt 
|has a character of healthy and substantial 
|moderation. In the corrupt and luxuriong 
| phases of national decadence, it tells of the 
jaded stomach and palled appetite by its pro. 
fusion of needless stimulants, and its shame 
less waste of expensive accessories. It has 
its own physiognomy, which the wise may 
| decipher. Every local or national peen- 
liarity is translated by a corresponding eals 
nary variation. ‘The ethnology of the art hag 
perhaps, never yet been sufliciently studied 
from this philosophical point. of view; he 
that would enter upon the task, must needs 
possess a catholic taste, and a good digestion, 
| He must be prepared to partake, with 
Southey, of squab-pie in Devonshire ; sheep 
head with the hair on, in Scotland, and po 
tatoes roasted on the hearth in Ireland; 
| frogs with the French, pickled herrings with 
the Dutch, sour krout with the Germans 
maccaroni with the Italians, horse-flesh with 
the Tartars, ass-flesh with the Persians, dogs 
with the North-Western American Indians, 
|curry with the Asiatic East Indians, birds 
{nests with the Chinese, mutton roasted with 
honey with the Turks, pismire-cakes on the 
Orinoco, and turtle and venison with the 
| Lord Mayor. All these are natiomal and 
| characteristic, and therefore to be appreciated, 
| Certainly, if anything were ever none 
| characteristic of Old England it is.her wo 
| famous roast beef. We have feasted omitat 
‘home, and boasted of it abroad, until roe 
| bif has become a sound familiar to conth 
nental ears, A sort of synonym for Briton, 
and something on which the splenetic Gaul 
delights to vent his wrath, as upon an objed 
very near to our heart. A cherished trade 
tion dependent, in no small measure, upon 
ithe fiction of the regimental bandmaster's 
had taught us to trace a special connection 
| between our favourite soldier and our f 
| vourite food: the British grenadier has been 
| fondly looked upon as, in some sort, am ineat 
| nation of the roast beef of Old England. 

Insular vanity has willingly connected 
our military supremacy with the sup 
superiority of our national diet ; and, when 
Hogarth exhibited the stalwart grenadiet 
making a hearty meal off a baron of 
done to a turn, in the presence of sev 
half-starved juicy-mouthed cuirassiers, 
looked pitifully at their bouilli, this wa 
accepted as a witty and pleasing illustration 
of one of the circumstances which muaiflly 
contributed to turn the scale in our favor 
at Waterloo. We have only recently beet 
awakened from this delusion by the revel 
tions of the Army Sanitary Comuuissiot 
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the picture is a pure fiction, the baseless 
fabric of a national dream ; the favourite air | 
of our army is nothing more than a bitier 
greasm ; the fire with which they are wont | 
to play, Oh, the Roast Beef of old Eugland, | 
jp due to hungry longing rather than to} 
gatified satiety ; for they may well be sup- 

d to yearn for this luxury, the more | 
armestly that they are never indulged in the 
favour of it. Roast beef is to be had any-! 
where except among the Household Brigade. | 
Itmay be had on the boulevards, at Berlin, or 
in Kamtschatka, but not at the Wellington | 
Barracks or at Fort Pitt—not even by day. 
Ibmight be had by any one else, but not by | 
gr soldiers. These unfortunate victims of | 
routine have been condemned to a penal diet | 
dfeverlasting boiled meat. ‘That very bouilli 
which excited our national contempt, has been 
wade the means of our humiliation, and the 
jstrument of dietetic torture to our army. 
The witches at the Horse Guards have 
tirown a spell into this seething cauldron, | 
vhich has, indeed, cast an evil spell over its 
victims. It is a marvellous revelation of the 
depths of unfathomable stupidity and sadden- 
ing ignorance which lie hidden in official 
decurity. The merest tyro in dietetics 
knows the necessity of variation in duwily 
mitions, and is aware of the sickening in- 
fence of monotony. 

Even if boiling were the best manner of | 
woking meat, it is indefensible to make it| 
the sole method of dressing it; but, for| 
wdinary purposes, it is the worst. The 
sultsand juices of the meat are dissolved out 
in the water, the fibre is rendered more or 
las sodden and tasteless, while it loses no 
mall portion of its value by the abstraction 
its mineral elements. In roasting, on the 
wtrary, not only are these sults retained, 
but new savoury principles are developed, 
which, in exciting the appetite, add to the} 
ptency of the gastric juice secreted, and aid | 
the better digestion of the food.* Yet our 
widiers have been literally nauseated by the 
Ineessant repetition of this tasteless bouilli, | 
Which sickened them when in health, and | 
ielayed their convalescence after disease, | 

Glad we are,—and every man of patriotism | 
id intelligence must share this feeling—| 
that the practical skill of practical cooks | 
hs been called in, to put an end to this 
tate of things, But we would have science | 
well as art enlisted in this cause: the! 
till of the artist lies in the eapacity which 
® shows for dealing with his material ; 
# knowledge of flavours and textures; 

iwgenuity in combination; his mastery | 
Wr the influences of heat, water, and 
tr But the question of the nutritive| 
value of the various articles which should be 
lmported into the military dietary; the| 
admixture of nitrogenous with carbona- 

Gous-varieties of food, should be entrusted | 

_— 











tag the article on Common Cookery in Household 
lords, No. 805, page 42, 
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to the hands of those experienced chemists 
who alone are qualified to decide upon this 
point. Christison, Lyon Playfair, Lankester, 
and Forbes Watson have investigated this 
subject with great care and skill; and all 
dietary lists intended for regulating the food 
of the soldiery should from time to time be 
revised by them, <A practical proof of the 
necessity for such supervision was seen in the 
course of the late inquiry before the Army 
Sanatory Commissioners. Sir James Tulloch 
—intimately acquainted with the habits and 
wants of the British soldier—had observed 
the nutritive deficiencies of the existing scale 
of diet, and drew up a new scale, which he 
submitted to the approval of the Commis- 
sioners. Dr. Christison was requested to 
report upon the dietetic value of this table, 
and his chemical knowledge enabled him to 
point out grave deficiencies in the amended 
proposition, and to suggest alterations which 
have been adopted. In illustration of this 
kind of error, it should not be forgetten that 
the dietary of British convicts was but lately 
found to be superior to that of British sailors 
and soldiers ; and that even the sailors were 
better fed when idling in port than when 
subject to the wear and tear of full employ- 
ment in their laborious vocation. 





WALKER. 


Iv is well known that the meaning of many 
words has altered considerably since they 
were first introduced into the English 
language ; indeed, this fact has been fully and 
cleverly illustrated in the arguments which 
have been recently heard in favour of a new 
translation of the Bible; but, perhaps, it is 
not so well known that the pronunciation has 
been susceptible of equal changes. 

We can obtain an excellent idea of the un- 
settled state of pronunciation at the com- 
mencement of the present century, by dip- 
ping into one of the first editions of Walker, 
whom we find laying down the law in a very 
quaint and querulous manner. Remembering 
the very partial spread of education in Walker’s 
time, we must not be surprised to find no 
more than few really correct speakers; still 
we should hardly have expected that he 
would have met with so many difliculties as 
he complains: of. 

He tells us that there are “ coxcombs in 
pronunciation who would carry distinctions 
further than they ought to go.” That the 
rule for the adaptation of a word was, 
that it should be pronounced in direct oppo- 
sition to the rules of our language. ‘the 
stage was constantly introducing innovations 
not at all agreeable to Walker, and the 
House of Commons was guilty of similar bar- 
barities. Poets, he allows, should have a 
certain licence ; but they who, when tortured 
for a word, olten torture a word to ease 


| themselves, are generally guilty of one part 
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only of the cruelty of Procrustes ; and that is All that now, or please, or fright the fair, 
of shortening such words as are too long for May be performed without a writer's care, 
their verse. In this way Cowley crushed And is the skill of carpenter, not player. 


many words, and Milton did the same in in-| We should be startled to hear a well- 
numerable instances. Spencer corrupted | educated person of to-day pronounce Oil, Ile; 
words for rhyme, and was imitated by yet rhymes of that kind abound. Pope, in 


Dryden. All these causes together, rendered the first part of his essay on Satire, writes 
the English language in such a ruinous con-|thys- 


dition, that Walker burst out into the aie. we 

following pathetic lamentation; “How hard| Canning evades, securely wrapt in wiles, . 

die ii al om Englishman, who, to write And Force, strong-sinewed, rends the unequal toils, 
eS 


and speak his own language properly, must| ‘True, that further on Pope makes the same | 
not only understand French, Latin, and) word rhyme to Hoyle. But, in the epilogue 
Greek, but Hebrew, also !” | to the play we have mentioned above, and in 
In this forlorn state of things, Walker | other poems too numerous to quote from, we 
urged the reader of his Pronouncing Dic-| have similar discords : 
tionary, to adhere as closely as possible to 
antiquity ; but his favourite weapon against 
the perverse independence, prevalent in 
orthoépical matters was the analogy of the} Whatever may have been Walker’s opinion | 
language. , on such euphonies by these poets, he is not 
Antiquity is argued to be in favour of) uniformly submissive—being a very fickle per- 
pronouncing Raisins, Reesins; because Shake- | son—to Shakespeare. He recommends usin 
speare made Falstaff tell Prince Henry, when such sentences as “sleeping within mine | 
asked to give reasons for his conduct that | orchard,” to change the mine tomy. He thinks j 
“if raisins were as plentiful as blackberries) whenever “mine occurs we have a formality, | 
he would not give him one upon compul-' stateliness, and uncouthness of sound pecuw | 
sion.” Walker thinks this proves reesins Jiarly unpleasant to the ear.” We must there | 
to have been the usual pronunciation in fore he, facetiously, says, “pronounce it | 
Queen Elizabeth's time, therefore in departing min; but, by thus mincing the matter (if | 
from that we destroy the wit of Shakespeare. | the pun will be pardoned), we mutilate the 
We are further informed that Sheridan was| word, and leave it more disagreeable to the | 
the first to introduce our present pronun-|ear than before.” Otherwise we must make | 
ciation of the word. It is not an unnatural | the alteration he suggests. 
variation for an Irishman. | Antiquity again exerts its claim to be | 
Another pun of Shakespeare’s is considered remembered in the first syllable of Chamber, 
indisputable proof that Rume was Room, in| which used universally to be pronounced to | 
his time. The pronunciation of this word rhyme with Psalm. It has been gradually | 
gives our author no trouble. It was irrevo-| narrowing to the slender sound in came, and | 
cably fixed; he traces it from Elizabeth to thereby militates against the laws of sylla | 
Anne, and then to Pope, who rhymes it to bication. Walker is not surprised at it, 
doom. Pope does not enjoy indemnity from however ; for, if two such words as Cam and 
the accusation of torture ascribed to other Bridge could not resist the force of custom | 
poets. Indeed, if some words were sounded which has for so many years reduced them | 
now, as they appear to have been spoken in the to Camebridge, why should we wonder that 
Augustan age of literature, they would fall on Chamber and Cambrick, or Tynemouth and 
the ear discordantly. Rhymes continually Teignmouth, should yield to the same unre 
recur in the poems of Dryden, Pope, Gay, lenting tyrant ? 
and especially in the prologues and epilogues} Walker declares that custom had also | 
to the plays of that time, which lead to the! made it so usual to say Sparrow-grass, that 
belief (“ Kings not being,” according to Byron,| Asparagus has an air of stiffness and pedantry. | 
“more imperative than rhymes”) that, for, This, of course, drives our author to despair; 
instance, Are was commonly pronounced as and so does the pronunciation of Cucumber, 
if it were written Air. These lines are from, “which is too firmly fixed in its sound of | 
Dryden's Eleonora: Cowcumber, to be altered.” He has a gleam | 
Scarcely she knew that she was great or fair, | of hope that Radish may retain its cornell 
Or wise, beyond what other women are sound, This word is commonly but corruptly 
se, bey a ’ - > ° “The de- 
Or (which is better) knew, but never durst compare. | pronounced, as if written Reddish. > . 
viation is but small; nor do I think it so m 
corrigible as that of its brother esculents | 
For such vicissitudes in Heaven there are, the Sparrow-grass and cowcumber just men- 
In praise alternate, and alternate prayer. | tioned.” Not an inapt accompaniment t 
‘these esculents is Sausage, which Sheridam 
Player is also made to rhyme, very prefers pronouncing Sassidge; nor is he ul 
generally, to such sounds. In the prologue supported in his peculiarity, Still Walker 
to Steele’s Funeral, or Grief 4 la Mode, we! considers it vulgar and not agreeable to best 
are told: | usage, 


He'd sing what hovering Fate attends our Isle, 
And from base pleasure rouse from glorious toil. 


Again : 
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The analogy of the language appears to| “perfect oddity in the language.” Walker 
at advantage in the following: “ Polite| receives our full concurrence when he re- 

speakers interpose a sound like the letter y | marks, that “it is not easy to conjecture what 

between g and a in garden, which coalesces| could be the reason of this departure from 
with both, and gives a mellowness to the| analogy.” “Some affected speakers on the 
sound. Thus, A Garden, pronounced in this| English stage pronounce the first syllable of 
manner, is nearly similar to the two words,—| Confidant like Cone ;” and, as our pre- 
egg and yarden united into Egg-yarden.” ‘o| sent pronunciation of Conquer “is in full 
our more modern ears the effect of Tennyson’s| possession of the stage, there is but little 
melodious appeal, “Come into the gheyarden, | hope of a change. It is a wanton departure 

Maud,” would be considerably marred by | from our own analogy to that of the French.” 

this polite pronunciation. The same rule|It ought, decidedly, Mr. Walker thinks, to 

applies to Guard, Guile, Guardian, Gild and| be Conkwer. The word Haunt “ was in quiet 

Guilt, all of which necessarily admit of the e| possession of its true sound till a dramatic 

sound between hard g and i, or we cannot pro-| piece made its appearance; which, to the 

nounce them. Kind, Sky, and others are| surprise of those who had heard the language 

changed by the same coalition into Key-inde soolen half a century, was, by some speakers, 

ad Skey-eye. Nor is this a fanciful pecu-|called ‘The Hawnted Tower.’ This pro- 

larity ; but a mispronunciation arising from | nunciation is not agreeable to analogy,”— 

ephony, and the analogy of the language. but is, nevertheless, agreeable to most modern 
On the word Corruptible we find some/ colloquists, who persist in retaining it. 

very pungent remarks. Walker complains) Garrick receives a decided compliment, or 

that, “Some affected speakers have done all rather, perhaps, a forced submission—owing 

in their power to remove the accent of this to his great popularity—from our author ; 
word from the second to the first syllable.' who, in deference to him, marks Bowl as we 

Thanks to the difficulty of pronouncing it in| pronounce it now; “though the least ana- 

this manner, they have not yet effected their logical. Respectable speakers make it rhyme 

purpose. Those who have the least regard | with Howl.” Garrick also pronounced bourne 
for the sound of their language ought to| to rhyme with mourn. This is agreeable to 
msist this novelty with all their might; for,; Walker; for he “is also fortified by the 
ifit once gain ground, it is sure to triumph. |suffrages of Mr. Elphinstone, Mr. Nares, Mr. 

The difficulty of pronouncing it, and the ill-| Smith.” And, we may again add, by those of 

wund it produces will recommend it to the | our English public in general. 

fishionable world, who are as proud to dis-| Now for a specimen of the erratic genius 

tinguish themselves by an oddity in language | of the House of Commons. “Some respect- 

sin dress.” ‘The grave lexicographer found able speakers there pronounce the e in the 
other things requiring censure besides mis-j first syllable of legislature, as if written 
pronunciation. leegislature, and think they are wonderfully 

A Wound should be pronounced a Wowned.| correct in doing so.” And why was it that 

“Indeed, to pronounce it otherwise, is acapri-| Fashion would always feel itself obleeged ? 
tious novelty received among the polite| Why will it goto the Darby, hunt with the 
world, probably from an affectation of the| Barkley hounds, and call a Clerk a Clark ? 
French sound. I think it ought to be utterly | Walker observes, that the speakers to whom 
banished. But where is the man bold enough | he alludes may have been natives of the 
risk the imputation of vulgarity by such | Modern Athens; or, that the sound of vowels 
mexpulsion?” The author of |in the Scotch manner was perhaps a little 

|& la mode. He tells us ina note on High- 

jander, that “we sometimes hear a most 
was evidently of Walker's opinion, We) absurd pronunciation of this word taken from 
aan now appreciate how Eliza, |the Scotch, as if written Heelander. It is 
curious to observe, that while the Scotch are 
endeavouring to leave their own pronuncia- 
tion, and adopt that of the English, there are 

Before, the want of rhyme sadly damaged | some English so capricious as to quit their 
the effect. There must have been, besides| own pronunciation, and adopt that which the 
the before-mentioned privilege of torture,| Scotch strive carefully to avoid.” 

more facilities for rhyming generally; for,| We can echo the fervent desire of Walker 

Was it not most correct to pronounce Dover/|to give the full sound to the first syllable 
javver ; and can we not see at a glance how | of Soldier. The word was, in his time, pro- 

tieely that comes in with Lover ? nounced So-ger. “Mr. Johnson leaves out 
The stage would pronounce Fierce,/the 1; but [ have frequently had occasion 

me; this is slightly defended as being} to differ from this gentleman, and in this I 

“philosophically right, though grammatically | do devoutly.” 

improper ; because a short sound denotes a| “The general pronunciation of the polite 

Mpid and violent emotion.” But when the|and learned world,” in all words ending in 

Sue authority takes upon itself to transform | ass, such as pass, glass, &., was to rhyme 
h into Sithe, we are assured it is a! with gas; “every correct ear would be dis- 





“Now stood Eliza on the wood-crown’d heights.” 


sinking to the ground, 
Kiss'd her dear babe regardless of the wownd.” 
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gusted at giving the a in these words the 
ull long sound of the a in father.” 

Besides the sin of mispronouncing esta- 
blished words, Walker finds his public indulg- 
ing in the equally troublesome crime of making 
additions. These were sources of renewed 
grief. ‘The House of Commons must have been 
genial soil for word-coinage, for we are told 
that Irrelevant was one of their annual 
productions ; indeed, Walker becomes grimly 
facetious about the House generally. ‘here, 
he says, new words and money-bills naturally 
originate. He considers Irrelevant a pedantic 
incumbrance to the language. Inimical was 
another of these productions ; “ the great 
recommendation being, that it is pronounced 
in direct opposition to the rules of our own 
language.” 


We owe many other new words to other | 


sources :—the public ear being one. To 
this neglected organ we are indebted for 
Intrusive ; an adjective that perhaps, may be 
considered as appertaining properly to that 
important abstraction. 


Veterinary was in only one dictionary | 


before Walker; but, he adopted this 
word from a prospect of its becoming a part 
of the language, and “as a college is founded 


that useful animal is liable.” Here, by the | 


way, we are left in a slight mystification as | 


to whether the college or London is the 
useful animal alluded to. The word Sulky 


had long been a vagabond in conversation, | 


and was not to be found in any of our dic- 
tionaries, till it was admitted to a place in 
Entick’s ; and, from its very frequent use, 
may now be considered as a denizen of the 
language. Incalculable may be considered as 
a revolutionary word, since we never heard 
of it till it was lately made so much use of 
in France. Also, Paralyse: Walker says, 
the very general use of this word, especially 
simce the French Revolution, “ seems to entitle 
it to a place in our dictionaries.” 
Caricature was so recent an innovation, 
that our author was obliged to give us the 
ltalian of Baretti to explain the meaning of 
it. 
“as it is a good sounding word, and we have | 
not an equivalent for it, we ought to give it | 


Gala is another Italian arrival; and, | 


LD WORDS. {Conducted by 


|than a dislike to the French words, that 
|distresses Walker. Thus; “the vanity of 
appearing polite keeps Environs still jg 
the French pronunciation; but, it is im. 
possible for a mere Englishman to pronoungs 
it fashionably.” Again : “sometimes a mem 
Englishman exposes himself to laughter 
by trying to give the nasal oul in 
Envelope. 
endeavoured to introduce the French pro 
nunciation of the word Defile.” In Poltroon, 
we have “one of those half French and half 
English words, that show at once our desire 
to imitate the nasal vowel, and our incapacity 
to do it properly.” About Truffles we ar 
told that, “we seem inclined rather to part 
| with a hundred letters, than give up ‘the 
ismallest tendency to a foreign pronu 
ciation.” The last syllable of Eclaircissement 
“presents an insuperable difficulty.” We 
are not even to endeavour to attempt it, but 
are to pronounce it “like an English wordat 


once, rather than imitate the French sound | 


The French sound in Tour is 
disliked, 


awkwardly.” 
very much 


| vowels heard in Thou.” 


to rhyme with poor.” 


simony of printers that we owe the abolition 
|of the final k’s in such words as domestick, 


‘and labor. It is to be hoped they find the 
result satisfactory. 

In taking leave of our amusing lexico- 
| grapher, we will present an anecdote of She 


begging us to pronounce Wind, Wynde, It 
must be understood that Sheridan agreed 
with Walker about this word, but differed 
from him with respect to Gold, which he 
would pronounce Goold. Mr. Sheridan tells 
us that Swift used to jeer those who pro 
nounced Wind with the short i, by saying, 
“JT have a great minn’d to finn’d why yo 
pronounce it Winn’d!” An illiberal critic 
retorted this upon Mr. Sheridan by saying, 





the same welcome we do to a rieh foreigner | “If I may be so boold, I should be glad to be 


who comes to settle among us.” 
was from Germany. “From the recent in- 
troduction of this word, one should be led to 
believe that this country was, till lately, a 
stranger to this species of fraud ; but that it 
should be imported to us by so honest a people 
as the Germans is still more surprising.” 

All foreigners are not received on the 
same amiable terms. The adoption of the 


French word Encore “in the theatre, does the | 


English no manner of credit. There, it would 
be the most barbarous and ill-bred pronun- 
ciation in the world to call for the repetition 
of an English song in plain English.” 

It is more the difficulty of pronunciation, 


Swindle | toold why you pronounce it Goold !” 


DOWN AMONG THE DUTCHMEN, 


XI. 

THERE is an ingenious Dutch painter, who 
first drew breath at Dordrecht, some two 
|hundred years since, very cunning at his 
| brush, but with an especial turn for candle- 
light effects. His name is Scalken, and his 
| countrymen swear by him prodigiously : but 
|those whose line it is to talk of “their 
| Corregics and stuff,” protest that he is only 
a tenth-rate fellow after all, and that his 
| famous candle-light effects are only so many 


Some military coxcombs have’ 


Walker says, “my 
experience fails me, if this word is not slowly 

| conforming to the true English sound of the | 
But, “the smart | 
in London for studying the diseases to which | traveller to France and Italy would fear we | 
should never suppose he had been out of | 
England, were he not to pronounce it so a | 


According to Walker, it is to the par | 


| publick, fanatick, and the u’s in favor, honor, | 


ridan, which he introduces in a long note | 
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tricks and bits of charlatanry, stolen from| To the open place, of which towns boast at 
the scene-painter’s workshop. Whatever be least one, to serve as a sort of hurly-burly 
the truth, he has a marvellously cunning| centre. At this season shops are shut, and 
hand that works startling effects. Belgian men|so shop-assistants are set free to swell the 
of the brush have latterly taken heartily to the | hurly-burly. Serving men and serving women 
game trick, if trick it be; and have run! contrive to be out on the loose, swelling the 
Scalken pretty hard: though they may never hurly-burly. It is free time—recreation and 
hope to come near that breath-bating bit of his temporary saturnalia congregated round the 
that hangs, under safeguard of a sheet of | place, and travelling shop-carts of different 
lass, upon the walls of the Royal Picture | sizes and respectability, some moving to and 
Seccum. Half a dozen different lights are| fro, some stationary, but all in full work, 
playing away there with a reality, and| Heaps of Autolycuses, with their packs. 
4 strange intensity that gathers the won-|Heaps of buxom women in treaty with 
dering faces of the Dutch countrymen| Autolyeus, who seems stiff and unbend- 
about that picture before all others. Somejing enough. Why their cheerful langh 
witchery they must think belonged to the | and merry railing were payment enough 
brush, which can reflect the dull glare of|in all conscience. But the grim dirty, old 
caudle-light and lantern-light, and moon-|clothesmen, are only the more surly, and 
light, stealing in privily at a side window. will not let them have a penny off—they 
How did these fellows go about their work ?| have mo consciences, those low Dutch- 
—had they their models come to them of} men. 
nights, and did they keep them bent there| Some of the monsters stand behind little 
for hours over a real practicable candle ?| travelling shops, got up with extraordinary 


| No,no! They had ample opportunities of! gin-palace magnificence. They shine resplen- 
® another kind, as I can testify, were I myself | dent, with little painted casks and gilt vessels, 


minded to take a brush and set up in the| with jars of green, red, and yellow prepar- 


| Scalken line; I had need merely to go forth | ations, all making up a dazzling show. Colour 
| into the public square of any Dutch town at} seemed to be the grand aim ; though, when 
nightfall, and there find prodigious candle-| it was-considered that these were all com- 


light effects in all varieties ready made to! fitnres aud confections, and sweet, sugary 


) one’s hand, In fact, it was the memory of| drinks, for the delectation of the palate, they 
‘oe such nightly stroll that started this, lost much of their encouraging aspect. Over 
| whole notion of Scalken and the candle-light| head flared a lamp, which lit up the gold 
| elects. The cunning fellow was of the|and colours. Perambulating trays on wheels, 


. . | . . . 
country himself (Dordrecht saw him come|set out with pink pears, green, unripe 


| into the world) and must have had the trick| fruit of all qualities, hard plums and 
| constantly before his eyes from the days when | damaged peaches, went up and down in the 


he was running about, a fat, chubby, Dutch! dark, to the peril of gazers’ limbs, They 


| child, would run you down, without scruple, those 


In most Dutch cities, as we have seen,| hucksters. Population moving to and fro, 


| there is but small entertainment for the| passing each other in a chequered sort of 


evening hours: so the traveller, if he be| fashion, like the chorus of the opera, only 
solitary manu, or unless he be partial to his| these are but a dingy chorus, A dingy, ill- 
owh company, and be on social terms with | conditioned crew; saving always my little 


| his own thoughts, will be like enough to be! Dutchwomen, who here, as everywhere else, 
, wasted by slow consuming fire of ennui. No|shine out resplendently even through the 
| theatre, no singing place, no resource of any | darkness of the night—morning or evening, 
, sort, and nothing but the purest essence of| always the same with them—smiles, good 


umdrum, save, indeed, on Sunday evenings, | humour, tidiness, buxomness eternal! I faney, 


_ when there is abundant choice of conventicle| at times, if the Rev. Mr. Sterne had come this 
} open; and one is driven about from place of| road, when the sentimental vein was on him, 
Worship to place of worship with very| instead of taking that other lounging journey 


profane notion of finding entertainment in| through France and Italy, he would have seen 


| that way; which, after all, furnishes but! curious incidents to record, in connection 


scanby resource, as has been shown in one of| with these same little Dutechwomen. I fear 


, the earliest of these papers ; saving, always,| very much that his reverence would have been 
_ when it is given to one to light on a glorious| taking them by the chin, and getting them to 
old organ, rolling out full music, which| take up those little rents in his holy black 


it has been busy with for two centuries| stockings all the day long. 

ack. Being thus stranded, as it were,| lcan see one of them now at that same 
and driven in upon himself, when night! Scalken night-seene, who has just set down her 
has fallen, what has the traveller before him | two pails, one on each side of her, to have a 
ut sheer sleep, if he can compass it, or| screed with two heavy sailors. Two of the 
father, lying uneasily upon his back until| heaviest, weariest, hulking fellows that ever 


| the street hurly-burly begins? More sensibly,| swabbed a deck ; fellows plainly, with but one 


owever, he will go forth himself, and see| idea that must have been got in with heaven 
what delectation may be gathered that way. | knows how much pains,—to be got out, or 


| 
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got at, with infinite trouble. She has her | looking like so many unlicensed Bacchante, 
arms a-kimbo, and is chafling, as it is called,; And yet I am informed that our Bag. 





the heavy fellows pleasantly. Many a 
dimple and many a smile, all seen well 
enough by vendor's flickering lamp not a 
perch off. The heavy fellows have not a word 
in return, and are but a sorry match for her 
light persiflage ; cannot so much as get that 
one idea of theirs into working order, I go 
round and round, in and out among the 
throng. More strange figures. More peram-| 
bulating shops. More market chorus from | 
the opera; all to a strange music, too, a 
ceuseless thrum-thrum. Some —the old 
clothesmen mainly—chaunting to the tune of 
“P'lack! P’lack!” Others to a_ hoarse, 
croak of “Glu-ar! glu-ar!” while the pink | 
pear vendors oll seem to be eternally | 
evoking Mr. Southey’s awful creation, giving | 
out “Tha-la-ba! tha-la-ba!” with singular | 
intensity of purpose. The scene is most 
curious ; and | investigate it curiously, until I | 
am brought back again to where my little 
woman stands with her arms akimbo. I do 
really believe I shall never set myself free of 


chantes are innocent enough, and only jp 
what may be termed boisterous spirits, Look 
not coldly at them. What would yoq 
give to be of the company of my littl 
Dutchwoman, and have what Samuel Johp. 
son, LL.D., would call, a rouze, in the streets 
of Amsterdam ! 

Sut it is tyme to have done and make 
an end of the sketches, which have now rap 
to a full dozen. It is time to put up brushe 
and sketching materials in the travelling 
wallet, strap on the same securely, and be 
gone. Enough, and perhaps more thay 
enough, of Dutch brauwer festivity ; of o 
country stretching away nakedly ; of polders 
unsavoury marshes, and even of my litth 
Dutchwomen, It is certainly time to have 
done, 

It will be noted that nothing has been said 
of the northern portion of the country ; that 
rugged uncomfortable region, barren, sandy, 
stony, and repulsive. Where you journeyon, 
in a rude sort of char-d-bance, springless, and | 


these comely goddesses; these fresh and | open at the sides to the cutting blast ; where, | 
plump divinities. All through these papers, | too, are primitive hostelries, and food of | 
they have been hovering on the margin ; hav-| coarsest and simplest elements, and rough 
ing to be kept out typographically, with| est aborigines in waiting; into which unin 
infinite pains; and here, now, at the| viting region the present observer did nots | 
close, in the last of these sketches, has one | much as attempt to make his way. 

made her way in, in spite of all care and| To certain natives of this Dutch country | 
watching. Well! after all, ’tiseasy tosneer at| it has appeared that these ‘notes have been | 
the Reverend Lawrence Sterne ; but, without | wrought in an unfair and partial spirit. Very 
walking after that divine so far as taking of| wroth are our Dutchmen at what they hold 
young women under the chin, or getting| to be such scurvy treatment ; but the trath 
those treacherous rents in the black silk| is, that while they are an honest, worthy, 
stocking fine-drawn, a man could have no| well-intentioned, industrious, punctual, pious, | 








objection to a little sentimenta] work among 
them. Nay, even for that matter of the 
stocking, I doubt not but that my little 
Dutchwoman would have been about as 
cunning with her needle as the divine’s 
grisette ; whom, for all her little innocent 
tricks, I suspect to have been a regular sly- 
boots. My little woman would not have un- 
derstood the reverend tourist’s nonsense ; 
and if she had, would have treated him 
to a bit of her mind, communicated, 
perhaps, by means of a smart box on the 
ear. Very sturdy little women are they ; 
as masters and mistresses find out about the 
saturnalia or fair-time. Then, with their 
arms akimbo, they present themselves to un- 
resisting employers, and demand furlough of 
at least two days ; which being given or with- 
held, she puts on her smartest gown, with all 
the fine golden head-gear, and is seen no 
more for that span. It grieves me to set 
down that my little women conduct them- 
selves when thus out on the loose, in a highly 
indecorous fashion, to wit,—rushing down the 
street furiously in droves—with hands joined, 
and screaming at the top of their voice,— 
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and well-regulated people (these be handsome | 
terms) there are several ridiculous points about | 
them; an absurd mental gait, as it were, which 
must strike mere spectators and those who | 
come but for a short span, as very ludicrous, | 
But, for setting down aught in malice, espe | 
cially as regards my dear little Dutchwomen, 
I vigorously deny the charge. So now, to | 
my dear Dutchwomen, let me take off my | 
hat,—not with Monsieur Voltaire’s impudent | 
farewell, but with hearty good wishes that 
their roses may bloom long! 
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